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Hotes on Books, &c. 


Motes. 
OLDYS MILTON. 

Oldys, in his notes on John Milton (“ N. & Q.” 
S. xi. 203), makes the following remark: 
“Remember my dates of all Milton's Works at 
the end of his Life by E. Philips.” This identical 


ON 


yolume is now before us; and for the perusal of 


it we are indebted to the kindness of our valued 
correspondent, Dr. Rimsautt, who obtained the 
loan of it from a friend. It is possible that some 
other annotated books by William Oldys, dispersed 
by Thomas Davies at his sale in April 12, 1762, 
may still be found in private libraries. 
these literary relics should be discovers d, we shall 
esteem it a special favour in being permitted the 
we of them for “ N. & Q.” 
he volume before us is a small 12mo, con- 
sisting of the following biographical pieces : he 
ARelation of the Poysoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, 165i. 2. The Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
1661. 3. The Life of John Milton, 1694. 4. 
Addison’s Notes on Paradise Lost, 1719; and 
5. Memoirs of the Life of Elias Asbmole, Esq., 
1717. On the fly-leaf are the autographs of two 
eminent bibliopolists, namely, Isaac Reed and 
Thomas Jolley, F.S.A., with the book-plate of the 
latter. 
The only two Lives annotated by our literary 
antiquary are those of Milton and Fuller. The 


hotes on the anonymous Life of the latter face- 


If any of 


tious historian have been used by Oldys in his 
article contributed to the Biographia Britannica, 
Lond. 1747-66, fol., 7 vols. On the back of the 
title-page is the following MS. note: “ This Life 
[é. e. Thomas Fuller's] finished for the Biographia 
Britannica in June, 1750; printed 25 June by 
Rich. Reily. W. 0.” The following curious 
jottings in Edward Philips’s Life of Milton, edit. 
1694, may be turned to account by the future 
biographers of this eminent poet : — 

Page v. Ravenscroft’s Psalms.| Oldys. adds, “ In Dr. 
Wm. Slater’s Psalmes of David, engraved in Four Lan- 
guages, 12mo. 1643, we see the 11th Psalm set by J. 
Milton.” 

Page viii. At Cambridge he was under the tuition of 
a very eminent learned man, whose name I cannot call to 
mind,] It was William Chappell, afterwards Bishop of 
Ross. 

Page ix. He thought fit to leave the university, not 
upon any disgust or discontent for want of preferment. ] 
But so he See his Ready 
and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 4to. 
1659. 

Page xxvi. Making his usual visit [at Blackborough’s } 
iis vas realy in another room, and ona sudde n 


suggest in his own words. 


was surprised to see one whom he thought to have never 


seen more.] His wife returns after four years’ separa- 
tion, and when the garrison of Oxford was surrendered, 
that is, in 1646. 

Page xxxi. E:zevoxdaern:, or Image-Breaker.] This 
Iconoclastes, after the King’s return, was called in by 
proclamation, dated 13th August, 1660. [See the Pro- 
clamation for suppressing Milton’s books in George Chal- 
mers’s S upplemental A polos Yy P- 7.) 

His adversaries imputed his blindness 
upon him for his answering the King’s 
xn], whereas it is most certainly known, 


Page xxxiv. 
as a judgment 
b ok [Es y Bac: 
that his si 
before, and the sight of one for a long time clearly lost. ] 


ht had been decaying for above a dozen years 


He lost the sight of one eye in the beginning of 1651, 
and the other in 1654. 

Page xxxiy. His papers for anew Thesaurus Lingua 
Latine were made use of for another Dictionary.] The 
Cambridge Dictionary, 4to. 1693 [i. e. Lingue Romane 
Dictionarium Luculentum novum. A New Dictionary of 
Five Alphabets, etc. Camb. 1693, 4to. See “ N. & Q.” 
= , 


S 


~ ». iV. 150. 


to a 


house in the 
I have been 


Milton removed 


ding to Bunhill Fields.) 


Page xxxviii. 
Artillery Walk, le 
showed the house by Captain Saunders. 

Page xxxix. Some passages in his History of Britain 
which, being thought too sharp against the clergy, could 
not pass the hands of the licenser, were in the hands of 
the late Earl of Anglesey while he lived, where at present 
is uncertain. ] Published under the title of his Character 
of the Long Parliament, etc. 4to, 1681. 

, Page xl. Milton’s Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, and Toleration, was doubtless the last thing of 
his writing that was published before his death.] 1673. 
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But A Declaration of the Election of John King of Poland, 
1674, 4to, seems to be the last. 

Page xl. Milton died in the year 1673, towards the 
latter end of the summer.] A. Wood says he died the 
9th or 10th of November, 1674. Toland says he died 


1674, aged sixty-six. So I think, therefore, born 1608, | 


not two years sooner. 
In the list of Milton’s Works Philips has omitted 


the dates, which are supplied by Oldys, with the | 


following additional articles : — 

Character of the Long Parliament, and of the Assembly 
of Divines in 1641, 4to, 1681. This was a digression in 
his History of Britain, near the beginning of the Third 
Book, but not suffered to be published in it, through 
tenderness to the clergy. 

The Rights of the People over Tyrants. 4to. 

His Body of Divinity. MS. 

Latin Thesaurus. MS. 

He published Sir Walter Ralegh’s Prince: or his 
Maxims and Aphorisms of State. 

Also, Sir Walter Ralegh’s Cabinet Council. 8vo. 

An Argument or Debate in Law of the Great Question 


concerning the Militia, &c. 4to, 1642. J. Nickolls’s Cat. 





ENTRIES RELATING TO CLERGYMEN IN THE 
PARISH REGISTER OF DAGENHAM, CO. ESSEX. 


The Dagenham Register begins in 1598, and 
has been generally pretty well kept. Like most 
of the registers hereabouts, it is defective in part, 
and some important entries are wanting. 

I think the following will be found to include 
all strictly clerical entries, from the earliest date 
of the register until about 1800. 

Dagenham adjoins the parishes of Barking, 
Romfvurd and Hornchurch, extracts from the re- 
gisters of which have been already printed in 
“N. & Q.:” anté, pp. 161 and 245, 


Baptisms. 
1619. James, sonne of John Bell, Clerk, baptized 17 Oct. 
1620. Thomas sonne of Thomas Manninge, Vicar, bapt. 
y* 12 Oct". 
1623. Samuell, sonne of Thomas Manninge, Vicar, bapt. 
y°® 3 August. 


1628. John, sonne of do. do. bapt. 
y* 3 of August. 

1629. Joseph sonne of do. do. bapt. 
y* 3 Sept’. 

1630. Beniamin, sonne of do. do. bapt. 
y* 21 of Nov". 

1631. Robert, sonne of do. do. bapt. 
y* 2 Nov". 

1649. Cornelia, daughter of John Bowyer, minister, bapt. 
May 20. 


1652. Anna, the daughter of Jonathan Lloyd, was bapt. 
the 5 Dec, 
Marriages. 
1618. Gowyn Diar, clarke, and Margaret Haygood, 
maryed 28 Decr. 
1619. Thomas Manninge, Vicar of Dagenha, & Marye 
Worsleye, widdow, married y* 26 Nov". 


1627. William Least, Clerk, single, & Ann Manninge, 
Daughter of Tho* Manninge of Dagenham, Clerk, 
single, 30 of July. 

1631. Thomas Petchye & Francis Manninge, both single, 
marr’ y*® 22 of Oct". 

1704. Edward Osborne & Mary Lamplugh, both of this 
Parish, were married Febt y* 10. 

Burials. 

1618-9. Joane, y* weife of Thomas Mannioge, Vicar, 
Buryed y* 26% Jany. 

1626-7. Marye, weife of Thomas Manninge, Vicar,—s 
wooman beeloved of all, and much lamented, was 
Buryed y* 3 of Februarye. 

1631. Alice, wife of Thomas Manning, Vicar, Buried y« 
9 of Dect. 5 

1637. Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Manninge, Vicar, Burved 
y® 20 of July. : 

—. M* Thomas Manninge, Vicar, Buryed y* 28 Sept’, 
The Vicar Dyed. 

[{Thos. Manning, A.M. succeeded Joh. Berriman as 
Vicar of Dagenham‘in Nov. 1617.] 

1637-8. Mt Thom: Fountain, Curate, buried Jany 17. 

1647. Ewe, the son of Mt John bowyer, Feb: 7. 

. Noah, son of Mt John Bowyer, minister, Nov: 24. 
1650. Mr. John Bowyer, minister of Dagenham, was 
buried by the Communion table, Oct® 15. 

1652. Anne, the wife of Jonathan Lloyd, minister of 
Dagenham, was buried Dec* 5. 

[A mural monument in the church, to “the Happy 
Memory of Jonathan Lloyd, M* of Arts, and faithfull 
Pastor of Dagenham,” states that he died Nov. 18, 1654, 
No entry of his burial, however, appears in the register. 
Newcourt mentions neither Bowyer nor Lloyd.] 

1663. Mr fredrick Tillney, minister of dadginham [sic} 
buried Aug. 1. 

1674. Isaac Smythies died at Stisted, & buried May 
30.—Minester of this place tenn years & a half. 
Aged too & fifty. 

1704. Mr Elizabeth Lamplugh, wife to the Vicar, buried 
Sept. 14. 

1704-5. Mt William Lamplugh, Vict 23 years, buried 
Jany 21. 

1735. The Rev’ Dr Wright of Spittlefields, buried Aug' 
y@ 23. 

{ Thos. Wright, D.D. Rector of Spitalfields, died Aug. 
15, aged only forty-four. His connection with Dagen- 
ham arose from his marriage with Hester, 4th daughter 
of Henry Merttins, Esq. of Valence, in this parish. } 
1735. The Rev¢ Mt W™ Butler, Vicar, bur: Octobr y* 12. 
1743. Edward Batler, Son to the late Vicar (from Lon- 

don), buried June y* 29. 

1762. Mt Wright, from Hackney, buried in y* Vault, 
April 17. 

[ Wife of Dr. W. above. ] 

1797. Memorandum. Nov. 26, 1797, died the Reverend 
Abraham Blackbourne, fifty-eight years Vicar of 
this Parish, aged eighty-two,— was buried at 
Richmond on Wednesday, Dect 6. 

{ Married Frances, daughter of Thos. Fanshawe, Esq. of 
Parsloes in this parish. } 

1811. The Rev¢ Tempest Slinger, Vicar of Dagenham, 
aged 73, buried May 27. 

[The Rev. John Fanshawe, of Parsloes, Vicar of Frod- 
sham, Cheshire, died Oct. 27, 1843, aged seventy, and 
was buried here Nov. 3. His brother and heir, the Rev. 
Thos. Lewis Fanshawe, for forty-one years the esteemed 
Vicar of Dagenham, died March 5, 1858, aged sixty-six, 
| and was buried here March 17 following. 
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In the extracts from Romford (3*4 §. ii. 162), I have 
omitted the following entry, which is not without special 
interest : — 
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Grant but one boon, one boon is all : — 
That you would me your martyr call.” 


«Buried. 1697. July 20. Edw’ Whiston, Clerk, of this 


Ward.—Romford.” 
Does this refer to Edward Whiston, stated to have 


been ejected from Little Laver, co. Essex, in 1662? And | 


was Zechariah Fitch, buried at Romford in 1687, the 
ejected minister of Shelley, co. Essex ? 

Mr. Wm. Blackmore, of Hare St., buried at Romford in 
the year 1684, was, according to Calamy, the ejected 
minister of S. Peter’s, Cornhill, London. 

The same authority also states that Mr. Thomas [lor- 
rocks, ejected (vide Calamy) from Maldon in 1662, kept 
aschool for the sons of gentlemen at Ron:ford before 
taking the living of Maldon. I find three entries on the 
Romford Register of this gentleman :— 

“1642. Sept. 19. John Horrocks, son of Mt Thomas 
Horrocks, bapt. 

1644. Dec. 10. Sara Horrox, d. of Mt Thomas H., bapt. 

1642. Dec. 6. John Horrocks, son of Mt Thomas, buried.” 

Mr. Richard Taylor, buried at Barking in 1697 (34 §. 
ii. 345), was also, according to Calamy, one of the ejected 
dergy. It seems that he held some preferment at Holt, 
in Denbighshire, when he was “ silenced” in 1662, and 
that he removed thence to London, and at length became 
pastor of a congregation at Barking. I can add to this 
that he married the daughter of a man of wealth and 
high family; that he had, as appears by the Register, 
several children; and that he lies buried in the chancel 
of Barking Church, under a gravestone inscribed with his 
name and armorial bearings. ] 

Epwarp J. Sac. 

Stoke Newington. 





POEM BY THE EARL OF BRISTOL. 
[George Digby, second Earl of Bristol, whose genius, 
talents, and eloquence, have commanded both the respect 
and contempt of mankind, is included by Horace Wal- 
le among our noble authors. The Earl not only trans- 
lated from the French into English the first three books 
of the popular romance Cassandra, but was also the 
author of a comedy, called Livira, or the Worst not al- 
ways True, Lond. 1667, 4to. This piece occasioned his 
introduction into Sir John Suckling’s Session of Poets. 
The following lines by this nobleman from one of Dr. 
Rawlinson’s manuscripts (Poet. 147) afford a better spe- 
cimen of his poetical abilities than the song printed by 
Mr. Ellis. The Earl died on the 20th of March, 1676-7, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. ] 
“Fair Archabella, to thy eyes, 
That flame just blushes in the skies, 
Each noble heart doth sacrifice. 
“ Yet be not cruel, since you may, 
When ere you please, to save or slay, 
Or, with a frown, benight the day. 
“TI do not wish that you should rest 
In any unknown high-way breast, 
The lodging of each common guest, 
“ But I present a bleeding heart, 
Wounded by love, not prickt by art, 
That never knew a former smart. 
“ Be pleas’ to smile, and then I live; 
But if a frown, a death you give, 
For which it were a sin to grieve. 


JUDGE PAGE. 


We are indebted to you and to your cor- 
respondents for information about this “ hang- 
ing judge,” immortalised by Pope; but none 
of you, nor the Pope commentators, give us 
a hint as to Pope’s motives and feelings. It has 
indeed been said, as if in explanation, that Page 
was the judge who tried Savage, and that he 
pressed hard for a conviction; but Savage was 
tried in 1727, and Pope's Satire was not published 
till 1742. It is possible, of course, that Page’s 
death, in October 1741, may have recalled him to 
Pope’s memory. I would however ask, whether 
there were not some later circumstance which had 
made Page obnoxious to the whole Tory party ? 
Page, we are told, obtained his legal preferments 
by writing political pamphlets—Whig pamphlets 
of course ; and it is not improbable, that he may 
have given some political manifestation, even in 
his old age. Mr. Carruthers tells us (Pope’s 
Works, ii. 313), that he thus commenced one of 
his charges to the grand jury of Middlesex: “I 
dare venture to affirm, gentlemen, on my own 
knowledge, that England never was so happy, 
both at home and abroad, as it now is.” Mr. Car- 
ruthers has here fallen into a trap set by the 
satirists. He quotes from a pamphlet, entitled 
The Charge of J— P. to the Grand Jury 
of M———z, on Saturday, May 22, 1736, London, 
printed in the year 1738. It is not possible to 
look at the title-page, with its initials only, and 
without bookseller’s name, and not suspect that 
it is a satire; and not possible to read the work 
without being certain of it. Can you or your 
correspondents say, whether Page did deliver a 
charge to the grand jury in May, 1736, ridi- 
culous perhaps for its extravagant loyalty, and 
which made Page especially obnoxious to the 
Tories ? J.P. W. 








HMlinor Notes. 


Joun Atrasco. — Of this eminent divine, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the history of the Re- 
formation, much may be learnt from the indexes 
to Strype, and to the Parker Series, from the 
references in the Biogruphie Générale, and in 
Griisse’s Allgemeine Literiirgeschichte, iii. (1), 42, 
note 66, and from a biography by Petrus Bartels, 
which was published at Elberfeld in 1860, as one 
of the series of Leben und ausgewiihite Schriften 
der Viéiter und Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. 
See also Gerdes, Scrin. Antiq., ii. 672, iv. 446-449, 
| vi. 645; Pestalozzi’s Leben Bullingers, 638, 640, 
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bis; Prynne’s Canterburie's Doome, 395 ; H. Me- 
der’s Openlijke kerkleer der evangelisch-gerefor- 
meerde gemeente in Emden en Oostfriesland, 1. 15, 
seq.; Ypeij and Dermout’s Geschie denis der Neder- 
landsche Hervormde Kerk (Breda, 1819), i. 155, 
433 seq., 470, 523 seq., of the text, and pp- 13, 32, 
54, 197 seq., 200 seq., 243 of the notes. 
Joun E, B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Mermarpen with Two Taims.—In Claud. 
Ptolemy’s Geography, Basle edition of 1540, on 
plate 19, is represented a double-tailed mermaiden, 
disporting in the sea. I have always understood 
that one tail is the regular allowance conceded by 
legendary authority. The present instance may 
be a freak of exuberant fancy on the part of the 
artist (unknown); and thus thinking, I note the 
singularity. Sicma-Tav. 

Cape Town, §.A. 

Dr. Jounson. — I enclose a cutting from The 
Midland Counties Herald (Oct. 23), relative to 
the family of Dr. S. Johnson which may be 
worthy of preservation in your pages : — 

“ The readers of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and of the 
numerous other memoirs of the great lexicographer, will 
feel pleasure in being informed that Mr. John Hannett, 
of Henley-in-Arden, who has in the press a topogra- 
phical account of that town and vicinity, has recently 
discovered in the register of Packwood church, in this 
county, the entry of the marriage of the Doctor’s parents. 
The following is a verbatim copy : — ‘ Michell Johnsones 


of Lichfield and Sara Ford married June ye 19th, 1706.’” | 


W. I. S. Horton. 


Harvest Home.—I cut from The Guardian of 
Sept. 10, the following, which I abridge from a 
much longer notice. May I claim a place in 
“N. & Q.” for it, especially for its couplets; as 
in 1962 its family and folk lore may be interesting 
to the antiquaries of a future century : — 

“ Archdeacon Denison, a few years back, inaugurated 
an annual Harvest-home in his parish, which has now 
become a kind of institution in the neighbourhood. The 
festival for 1862 came off on Thursday last. 

“ The proceedings were commenced with a procession 
to the church, where service was performed. ‘The spa- 
cious edifice was completely filled. 

“ At the finish of the discourse an appropriate harvest 
hymn was sung, commencing : 

* Come, ye thankful people, come; 
Raise the song of harvest-home!’ 

“ The service over, the company proceeded to the spa- 
cious tent where the dinner was laid. The tent was de- 
corated with evergreens and flowers, and banners with 
varied mottoes appeared in every direction, which had 
reference not only to the occasion itself, but included 
aspirations for high and low, rich and poor. Amongst 
them was one which we have often quoted before : 

* May God pour His benison 
On Archdeacon Denison.’ 
Another claiming notice was a new one on two scrolls: 


* God speed Catherine Reed, 
And her squire, Captain Fryer.’ 
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| This one we understood referred to a local hymeneal 


| the vice-chair. 


| over the Nuge Antique of Sir J. 


event shortly anticipated in the parish, in which the con. 
tracting parties are the daughter and heiress of the lord 
of the manor, George Reed, Esq., and Captain Frver, 

“ There were between 500 and 600 guests. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Denison occupied the chair, and Mr. G. Reed 
Among those present were Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Sir Arthur Elton, Sir Henry Hoare, Colonel 
Luttrell, &c.” 

Do. 


Ir nor. —I have, in various places, met with 
with such an idiom as the following : — “ His per- 
formance was respectable if not masterly.” Some. 
times it can. be gathered that if is a synonyme of 
perhaps even; sometimes it seems that if is used 
in the sense of though. Attention should be called 
to the ambiguity. A. De Moreay. 


Queen Exizanetu’s Weakness. — In looking 
Harington, 
now scarce, 2 vols. 1769, I find in p. 134, the 
following curious passage, which affords us an 
insight into one of the failings of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as told us by one who knew her well : — 

“ Yet I will adventure to give her Magestie five hundred 
pounds in money and some pretty jewel or garment, as you 
shall advyse, onlie praying her Mujestie to further my 
suite with some of her lernede counsel, which | pray you to 
find some proper tyme to move in; this some hold asa 
dangerous adventure, but five and twentie manors do 
well warrant my trying it.” 

The occasion on which this letter was written 


| by Sir J. Harington was, when a lawsuit was 


pending to recover some lands that had been 


| forfeited by Sir James Harington for espousing 


the cause of Richard IIL, and of which a rever- 


| sion had been granted to his family by Henry VIII. 





Miss Harington was, I believe, a maid of honour 
to the Queen, and was therefore in a position to 
know her Majesty's fancies, and the “ proper 
tyme to move in.” CHESSBOROUGH. 
” Harberton. 





Queries, 
STONE SEATS IN CHURCH TOWERS. 

The tower of Barnack church is attributed to 
the Saxon period. In lowering the floor of the 
interior of the tower a recess, having a stone seat, 
was found in the west wall. In 1861, the mem- 
bers of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland assembled at Peterborough, 
and in one of their excursions Barnack church 
was visited. The Rev. Canon Argles, the rector, 
seized the opportunity of directing the attention 
of the company to the discovery that had been 
recently made; and an interesting discussion en- 
sued between Professor Earle, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
Lord Alecoyne Compton, and Canon Argles, re 
specting the original use of this seat. It was 


| suggested that it may have been occupied by 
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those who presided at the councils held in 
churches, or by the judge who presided at the 
ordeals that took place there. No similar example 
of a seat in the interior of the tower was alluded 
to by the speakers ; and the peculiarity here was, 
therefore, supposed to be unique in our own day. 
The other day I examined Catton church, and there 
observed a pointed recess, having a stone recess 
in the wall, at the west end of the nave. ‘This 
church is Early English, and the west wall is 
crowned by a bell turret. Some of the readers 
of *N. & Q.” may know of other seats in similar 
positions ; and by recording them in these pages, 
may lead to a ventilation of their uses by those 
learned in ecclesiology. We are informed by the 
Rev. Henry Soames, in his Anglo-Saxon Church, 
its History, Revenues, and General Character, that, 
among the uses to which Anglo-Saxon churches 
were applied, was the trial by ordeal, and which 
had been inherited from Pagan times. An ac- 
cused party, for three days previous to the trial, 
lived on bread, salt, water, and herbs, regularly 
attending mass and making his offering each day. 
On the day of his trial he received the eucharist, 
and declared his innocence upon oath. Frie was 
then carried to the church. This being done, the 
priest and the accused went into the church to- 
gether, but no one was to be there besides. Space 
was then measured for carrying the hot iron, ex- 
actly nine times the length of the accused party’s 
foot. Notice was given to the friends without, 
that the required heat had been reached, and two 
of them were to enter—one for the accuser, the 
other for the accused—to ascertain this. Their 
report being satisfactory, twelve were to enter on 
either side, and to range themselves opposite 
each other along the church. No further heating 
was allowed. Holy water was sprinkled upon the 
whole party : they then kissed the Gospels and the 
cross, and a service was read. At the last collect, 
the iron was removed from the fire, and laid upon 
& supporter of the nine measured feet. From 
this the aceused removed it, his hand being pre- 
viously sprinkled with holy water. He was only 
required to carry it along three of the nine feet ; 
on reaching the last of which, he threw it down, 
and hastened to the altar: there his hand was 
bound and sealed up. On the third day the 

indage was opened, but not before. Other 
ordeals required an accused person to walk un- 
hurt over red-hot ploughshares ; or to sink im- 
mediately when cast, bound by a rope, into water. 
The red-hot iron ordeals were most in favour. 
The first prohibition of ordeal mentioned by Sir 
H. Spelman in England, is from a letter from 
Henry III. to his justices itinerant in the north, 
m the third year of his reign; but eight years 
afterwards, he granted the religious of Sempring- 
ham, Lincolnshire, who had a hall at Stamford, 
power to administer it. When the trial by ordeal 
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was suppressed by Act of Parliament is not 
known. That the law was not repealed so early 
as the third year of the reign of Henry IIL, as 
has been asserted, is certain. STAMFORDIENSIS. 





Cueston or MinpennAtt, Surroik, Aanp Grov- 
CESTER, AND BristoL.— 

“Tuesday last [i. e. Sept. 8, 1772], at S. Stephen’s 
church, Bristol, was married, Mr. Bensley, of the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden, to Miss Cheston, of Queen 
Square in the same city.” -- Public Advertiser, Sept. 15, 

772. 

The inscription on a mural tablet in Stanmore 
church, commemorative of “ Robert Bensley, late 
of this parish, Esq., who died 12th November, 
1817, aged 75,” has appended to it “ also ’rancina- 
Augustina, widow of the above, the only daughter 
of Daniel Cheston, Esq., late of Gloucester, who 
died August 9th, 1825, aged 74 years,” &c. 

The subscriber wishes to be able to connect the 
above Daniel Cheston with the pedigree of Ches- 
ton of Mildenhall, co. Suffolk, in Harl. MS., 1169, 
fo. 15, and which Davy has copied into his Suffolk 
Pedigrees. 

There was a Richard Brown Cheston, M.D., of 
Gloucester, who died in 1815, aged 77, of whom 
Davy (Suff. MSS.) says, that “ he was descended 
from the Chestons of Mildenhall,” and who, to- 
gether with his son Joseph-Bonner Cheston, is in- 
serted at the foot of the same pedigree, a pencil 
mark alone showing an unascertained connection 
with the ancient stock. How were the said Daniel 
and Richard-Brown Cheston connected? Is the 
family extant still? Any genealogical information 
will be acceptable to Tuos. Bensuey. 

l'revandrum, South India. 

Emancipatep Sraves.— Will any of your 
readers, having a knowledge of the management 
of sugar and coffee plantations in our colonies, 
please to inform me, whether those plantations 
are cultivated and managed as well and as pro- 
fitably, since the abolition of slavery, as pre- 
viously? if not, is any amount formed or ascer- 
tained of the loss occasioned by the emancipation 
of the slaves in our colonies? And where can I 
obtain information on the subject? Are the 
emancipated slaves paid wages for their services ? 
If not, how and in what manner are they com- 
pensated for their daily labours in the plantations? 
Are those slaves educated? And do the planters 
publish statistics of the education of them ? 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 

“ GrReen-YARD,” “GREEN-coaAT,” “GREEN- 
cLotu.” ~- Now I also am a querist as to some 
things touching “vert” if not vension. Unde 
derivatur “Green-yard” ?—that urban pound whi- 
ther the police convey strayed animals and vehicles 
of which the drivers are inebriated. ‘“ Green- 
coat” and “Green-cloth” affect things theatrical. 
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When was the theatrical footman, who sweeps and 
waters the stage between the acts, first called a 
“Green-coat”? At Drury Lane he wears a 
scarlet livery, and at Her Majesty's I have seen 
him appear, to the immense amusement of the au- 
dience, in a“ super’s” habit, as a Crusader ora 
Roman soldier; but in the parlance of behind the 
scenes he is always a “Green-coat.” The “Green- 
cloth” is the large sheet of green baize or drugget 
Jaid down on the stage when tragedies are [or 
were] performed. I have bracketed the past 
sense, because I go so seldom to theatres as not 
to be aware whether the “ green-cloth” custom is 
dying out or not; but it was in full force at the 
Royal Princess’s Theatre, in 1845-6, when Mr. 
Macready was performing his round of Shak- 
sperian characters. Has the “ green-cloth” any 
reference to the rushes with which the stage in the 
Elizabethan theatres was strewn? My theory as 
to a drugget being laid down is this: that, up to 
the period of Betterton, and even Wilkes, the so- 
vereign, the royal family, and the chief nobility 
were in the habit of bestowing their cast-off coro- 
nation and birth-day suits on the players; that 
the patent theatres were very rich in wardrobes 
so acquired, and that a drugget was provided to 
prevent the actor; spoiling their fine clothes when 
they died; for in the good old days of legitimacy 
at least half the dramatis persone were on their 
backs before the curtain fell. Numerous readers 
of “N. & Q.” would, I doubt it not, be glad of 
enlightenment on these points, likewise as to the 
meaning of “ Green-room”™; for the old theatrical 
régime is fast passing away, and Mr. Boucicault 


threatens us with a radical reform in the construc- | 


tion of theatres, and the paraphernalia of the stage. 
G. A. 8. 
Hamrotr's Works. — Ritson (Bibliog. Poet., 
p- 37), and after him Mr. Price (in Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry), speaks of a copy of 
Hampole’s Works left to the “ Friars-Minors at 
York,” and which afterwards came into the pos- 
session of Dr. Monro. I should be glad to know 
where the MS. or MSS, are now? Perhaps some 
of your correspondents could help me in this mat- 
ter? * M. R. 


Lupovic Hovston, a merchant in Edinburgh 
in 1736, Any account of him will greatly oblige 
=. Oo. 

Tue Jewet House. —Thomas Pepys, a kins- 
man and namesake of the diarist, is noted under 
the date of May, 1665, as Master of the Jewel 
House temp. Car. II. and Jac. 11. Bayley, how- 
ever, tells us (History of the Tower, part 1. 196,) 
that Sir Gilbert Talbot was appointed to that 
* There is a MS. of the fourteenth century of Richard 

de Hampole’s Prick of Conscience in Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps’s collection at Middle Hill. See Haenel, Catalogi 
Lib, Manuscriptorum, 1830, p. 888.—Ep. ] i 














office at the Restoration, anno 1660 ; and we know 
that he held it in 1673, when Blood made his 
hazardous—even if prepardoned—attempt on the 
crown. The Diary had been discontinued before 
that notable exploit ; and its noble editor did not 
enlarge its chronology, beyond the death-dates of 
the personages whom it mentioned. Was Sir 
Gilbert dismissed by the Merry Monarch from 
the charge which his old servant had so officiously 
defended ? Did his mastership extend into the 
succeeding reign? How long, inter the pious 
James's accession and abdication, was it retained? 

I should like to see a list of the Masters of the 
Jewel House. Bayley records only four, in the 
reigns of Edward III., Henry V. and VIIL. Hey- 
lin and Kennett have set down certain of its 
occupants under William III., Anne, and the first 
George; but I have not their histories at hand. 
Of the last three Keepers of the Jewel House I 
ean speak with some precision. Their appoint. 
ments, in 1736, 1768, and 1813, covering e2 ordine 
126 years: the latest of these having retired in 
1852, and still surviving to avouch himself, as 
Shylock reckoned of the patriarch Jacob: — 

“ The third possessor,—aye—he was—the third.” 





Let us hope, that his gallant successor in this 
important trust, will count as many years in the 
Macrobian series !* E. L. §. 


Lee: Haceas.—John Lee, Curate of Irby-ia- 
the-Marsh, Lincolnshire, in 1541; and Thomas 
Haggas, Curate of the same parish, about 1545. 
Information regarding the above indiviruals, es- 
pecially as to what families they belonged, and 
the places of their birth, would greatly oblige 

Wa. Wincgktey, Jun., F.S.A. 

Aighton House, Harrow, Middlesex. 


Samvet Orway, 1669.— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me information concerning this 
name? I have in my library a Latin MS. by him: 
a finished theological treatise of much ability and 
acuteness, with autograph dated 1669, corre- 
sponding with the handwriting of the MS. Iam 
desirous to know if he was in any way related to 
the great dramatist, Thomas Otway. I may give 
the headings of the opening and closing chapters 
of my MS.: — 


(* We are inclined to think that Lord Braybrooke’s 
authority for stating that Thomas Pepys, of Hatcham 
Barnes, Surrey, was Master of the Jewel Cfiice, is Man- 
ning and Bray’s Surrey (i. 255), which needs further 
confirmation. The cousin of our diarist, from the little 
that is known of him, appears to have been a banker, 
and probably a jeweller. He married Ursula, daughter 
of Bryan Stapylton, Esq. His only daughter, Olivia, 
married Edward Smith of Edmundthorpe, co. Leicester, 
Knt. There was also a Jewel Office at Whitehall, for 
Pepys (Diary, 4th Jan. 1660-1,) informs us, that, “he 
had been early this morning at Whitehall, at the Jewel 
Office, to choose a piece of gilt plate for my Lord, in re- 
turn of his offering to the King.” —Ev.] 
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“Cap. I De Origine Sacre Scripture. 

“Cap. 11. De Auctoritate Scripture. 

*Cap. ut. De Libroram Canonicorum. 

“ Cap. xiu. De Materia et Forma Justificationis. 


“Cap. xu. De Certitudine, lmmutabilitate et -Equa- 
litate Justitia. 


«Cap. xiv. De Libertate Christiana.” 
The caligraphy is very neat, and the MS. in 
excellent preservation r. 


Paver’s Anstracts oF Yorksnire Wits. — 
Mrz. Jous Goven Nicnots’s inquiries (p. 341) re- 
specting Wills already in print, remind me of a 
quarto pamphlet, of which [ possess a copy, and 
which bears the following title : — 

“Orig rin A Genealogical Abstracts of the Wills 
28 Noble and Ancient Families now or formerly 
resident in the County of York, with Notes Genes - gic al 
and Elucidatory. By William Paver. Part I. 1830.” 
(Printed by J. I. Brusby, at Sheffield, 4to, pp. 32 y 

I beg to inquire whether any more than these 
thirty-two pages were ever printed? Their con- 
tents are, 1 presume, superseded by the volumes 
of the Surtees Society. 

“The Will of King Henry VIIL., from an 
authentic copy in the hands of an attorney [Mr. 
a Searle],” was printed in 1794, 4to. This 

a8 pent ed uniformly with the Royal and Noble 
Wil ills, by way of Supplement. (Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, ix, 151.) N. H. 8. 


3etts AT Pisa.—On the top of the famous 
campanile at Pisa, better known by the name of 
“The hanging tower,” are five bells; on one of 
these is the following inscription, in Lombardic 
capital lei which has been forwarded by a 
friend : — A ‘ 


of Indi- 





ters, 


_* Lotte ringus Pepisis me fecit Cérad Hospitularius 
Solvit A.D. M.C.c.LX.11.” 

There are some running ornaments, rosettes, 
&e., about the bell, and “ Ave Maria, G. P.,” 
between two angels — followed by some other in- 
scription my friend could not make out. If this 
date 1262 is correct, this must be the oldest bell 
in the world, unless there are any Russian bells 
- a the — of antiquity. Can any reader 

N. & Q.” assist us further ? A. A. 
gtd Corner, 

Puxcu axp Jupy.— Where may be bought a 
little ehs ap book containing the patter of the Peri- 
patetic Punch? I have two only of an imperfect 
copy. GC > 


Isir a Retrquary ?—Peakirk church, North- 
amptonshire, is dedicated to St. Pega. In the 
east wall, northward of the five- light window, in 
the churchy ard, about seven feet from the ground, 
isa recess in the form of a quatrefoil. 
margin of the upper and lower foils are three 
circular holes, and near each of the two foils is a 
similar hole, all evidently made for the purpose of 
re eceiving stancheons. ‘This peculiarity is unique, 
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| as far as my acquaintance with m 
| extends, 


| similar peculiarity. 


| * sugar instead of i 
| tion of wood-ashes al to take off the insipidity 


| of the whites. 
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eval churches 
all in one county. 


and I have examined 
To what purpose could this recess be devoted ? 
reader of “N. & QQ.” may have seen a 
I would suggest that it was 
a reliquary, the contents of which were exhibited 
to congregations or processions in the ¢ hurehyard. 
Near this church is a chapel of the Early 
Decorated period, now occ “up ied by a farmer. 
Tradition says this was the site of the cell or mo- 
nastery, built and occupied by St. Pega, sister of 
St. Guthlac, of Crowland, five miles distant. 
STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Some 


Satt.—What proof is there of the “ fact” (of 
the Enecyclopzedias) that when some criminals 
formerly, .in Holiand, were deprived of the use 
of salt, they perished miser: ab ly, infested with 
worms? Multitudes of savages in different parts 
of the world do not use salt with their food, 
which would indicate that its use is not impera- 
tively necessary, as is com? nonly held. Dr. Living- 
stone found * When I procured a meal of fle sh 

[after a long use of vegetable diet,] though boiled 
in perfectly fresh rain-water, it tasted as p leas: intly 
saltish as if slightly impregnated with that condi- 
"_ Travels in South Africa in 1857, p. 27. 
Galton says, “ The Damaras never take 
. We never found it a nec essary of 
life."—P. 182, “The game in the Swadop do 
not frequent the salt licks us they do in America.” 
And he adds: “ I am informed that certain New- 
Zealand tribes not only eat without salt, but 
actually look upon it with distaste and aversion.” 
—P. 183. 

Admiral F. Von Wrangell mentions that the 
natives about the Kolyma River, Siberia, “ never 
use salt, and even dislike it,” — Expedition to the 
Polar Sea in 1840, pp. 76, 377. 

Mr. J. G. Kohl observes, “ The Ojibbeways 
have a perfect aversion for salt,” and that even 
European traders among them came to employ 
(p. 319), though a decoc- 


ment. 
Mr. 
any salt.. 


of the maize cakes, “is a sort of use of salt.”— 
Kitchi-Gami, 8vo, 1860, p. 322. 

Mr. Catlin says: “None of these tribes of 
Indians (on the U pper Missouri) use salt in any 
way, though their country abounds in salt-springs 
. . and incrustations of salt. ... The Indians 
cook [boil] their meat more than we do.” (Vol. i. 
p. 124.) He says, however, that Indians along 
the frontier who use vegetable food, take salt 
(vol. i. p. 125); but this may be from imitation 
Mr. Catlin also says : — 

“ During the ravages of the cholera... . I was in these 
regions, and I learned from what I saw and heard.... 
that it carried death among the tribes on the borders in 
many cases, as far as they had adopted the civilized 
modes of life, with its dissipations, using vegetable food 
and salt; but wherever it came to tribes living exclu- 
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sively on meat, and that without the use of salt, its pro- 
gress was suddenly stopped.”—Letters and Notes on the 
N. American Indians, vol. ii. p. 258. 2 vols. 1841. 
dv Be 

Dr. Samvuet Suita. — Of what family of the 
Smiths was Dr. Samuel Smith, headmaster of S. 
Peter's College, Westminster, from 1764 to 1788, 
(i. e. between Doctors Hinchcliffe and Vincent), 
and father to Dr. Samuel Smith, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxon, 1824-31 ? Was he not of a French 
Protestant family, who were originally called 
Favre or Lefevre ? H. M. W. 

“ Tour to tar Caves.”—lI have before me an 
octavo pamphlet (100 pages), entitled A Tour to 
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the Caves, in the Environs of Ingleborough and | 


Settle, §c., “in a letter to a friend.” It is “ the 


second edition, with large additions ;” and is pub- | © : y Y 
| from the head, appeared in Meadley’s Memoirs of 


lished at London by “ Richardson & Urquhart, 
under the Royal Exchange; J. Robson, New 
Bond Street ; and W. Pennington, Kendal.” The 
date is 1781. The friend to whom it is addressed, 
is * Thomas Pearson, Esq., of Burton, in Kendal, 
Westmoreland.” And the writer signs “J. H.” 
Who was J. H.? PRESTONIENSIS. 
Tue Inrectectvat Capacity or Twins. — In 
the October number of the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, Dr. Simpson is re ported to have made 
the following statement: “ He (Dr. 8S.) was not 
aware of a single instance where a twin had dis- 
tinguished himself intellectually.” My own ex- 
perience has not led me to believe that the intel- 
ligence of twins is below the average ; but perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able to supply 


me with a categorical contradiction of the learned | On | ; 
| want also to purchase a cheap dictionary of that 


M. D. 


West v. Waicut, anp Romney v. Beecney.— 
In the interest of truth allow me to inquire 
through your “ medium,” on what authority the 
whole-length portrait of Sir Joshua Banks, in the 
International Exhibition, is named asa produc- 
tion of Joseph Wright of Derby? The portrait 
was engraved in mezzotint by J. R. Smith, in 
1788, and appears by the inscription on the plate 
to be a work of Benzamin West, It would be 
treason to doubt the integrity of such inscription, 
published in the lifetime of both the subject of the 
picture and its painter, and at a period when each 
may be considered as in the zenith of his popu- 
larity. I should not have proposed this query 
but for the marked expression of The Examiner 
of last week, and its indorsing as authentic the 
palpable error set forth in the Official Catalogue. 


Professor's observation ? 


I should like to inquire, also, the wherefore of | 


the suppression of the name of George Romney in | 


connection with the portrait of Archdeacon Paley, 
in the National Portrait Gallery, there ascribed to 
Sir William Beechey. The descendants of an 
artist and the neighbours of his birth-place, have 


| whom it was current as a term of great contempt. 


a property in his fame, and that property is wor- | from “ A Happy Husband, or Directions for a Maid to 
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thy to be preserved against overt misappropria- 
tion: but apart therefrom, the national art-treasureg 
should be unimpeachable as authorities on every 
point associated with their individual character 
and collective value, From a mere passing glance, 
on a miserably dark day, and its elevation beyond 
the reach of scrutiny, on my only visit to that 
most valuable embryo institution, I am not pre- 
pared to aver that the Paley portrait exhibited jg 
absolutely by the hand of Romney ; but if other. 
wise, and really by that of Sir W., then I must 
ask, why, asin the case of Jackson's copy of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s “ Dr. John Hunter,” it is not 
declared to have been copied from Romney's 
three-quarter’s length figure (with fishing-rod), of 
which a fine mezzotint, by John Jones, was pub- 
lished in 1792? An engraving by Engleheart, 


Paley, 8vo, 1810, ascribing the original to Sir Wil. 
liam Beechey, which was and is aside from the 
fact. Can any of your readers say, whether the 
picture is extant as engraved by Jones? 
Joun Burtoy, 
Preston, 


Sr. Wittesrop: Faisic Lireratore. — Will 
your correspondent, Joun H. van Lennar, tell 
me whether there linger in the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht any traditions and legends of interest 
touching St. Willebrod and his companions? When 
last year I was near Zeyst, I wished much that I 
could ask your correspondent that question by 
word of mouth. 

Would he also have the goodness to mention 
the names of any good introduction to Frisic? I 


language. Perhaps he can help me in the matter. 
V.C. 





Queries with Answers. 


Knyieut or tne Carret.—In Baker's Nor- 
thamptonshire, i. 307, pedigree of Lord Winchel- 
sea and Nottingham’s family, a Sir Thomas Finch, 
living 1553, is styled “Knight of the Carpet.” 
Can any one explain ? H. S. G. 

{ The carpet knight is a term characteristically applied 
to those who obtained their honours “ with unhacked 
rapier and on carpet consideration ” (Shakspeare, Twelfth 
Night, Act IIL, Se. 4), amidst the holiday gifts of their 
sovereign, rather than bravely acquired in the field of 
battle, or boasting a prescriptive claim by proving vic- 
torious at a tournament. Greene uses the term in “The 
Downfal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon,” 1601: — 

‘ . “Soldiers, come away: 
This carpet knight sits carping at our sears.” 
Of their insignificance and futile employments innumer- 
able passages may be adduced from early writers, > 
ie 


character is minutely delineated in the following lines 
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chuse her Mate, together with a Wives behaviour after 
mariage,” by Patrick Hannay, Gent. 1622: — 
“A carpet knight, who makes it his chiefe care 

To trick him neatly up, and doth not spare 

(Though sparing) precious time for to devoure 

Consulting with his glasse, a tedious houre 

Soone flees, spent so, while each irregular haire 

His Barbor rectities, and to seeme rare, 

His heat-lost lockes, to thicken closely curles, 

And curiously doth set his misplac’d purles ; 

Powders, perfumes, are then profusely spent, 

To rectify his native nasty scent: 

The forenoone’s task perform’d, his way he takes, 

And chamber practis’d craving curtsies makes 

To each he meets; with cringes and screw'd faces, 

(Which his too partial glasse approv’d for graces:) 

Then dines, and after courts some courtly Dame, 

Or idle busie-bout misspending game ; 

Then suppes, then sleepes, then rises for to spend 

Next day as that before, as ’twere the end 

For which he came; so womaniz’d turn’d Dame, 

As place "mongst Ovid's changlings he might claime; 

What? doe not such discover their weake minde 

(Unapt for active vertue) is inclin’d 

To superticiall things, and can imbrace 

But outward habits for internall grace? ” 

For other notices of carpet knights, consult Nares’s 
Glossary; Brydges’s British Bibliographer; ii. 86; Ma- 
lone’s Shakspeare by Boswell, xi. 458; and Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, edit. 1829, iii, 273.] 

Wuuiam, Lorp Downes. — Will you kindly 
referme to any sources of information respecting 
this distinguished lawyer, who for nearly twenty 
years was Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in Ireland? Has any biographical 
memoir appeared ? He resigned his judicial post 
in 1822, when he was created an Irish peer, by 
the title of Baron Downes, of Aghanville, in the 
King’s County, with remainder, in default of male 
issue, to his cousin Sir Ulysses Burgh; and d. s. p. 
March 3, 1826. 

Since I sent a similar Query respecting the late 
Dr. Perceval (3™ §S. ii. 330), I have received a 
very interesting and unpublished memoir of (as 
the late Dr. Cheyne so justly styled him) “ the 
honoured head of the medical profession” in Ire- 
land, ABHBA. 

[Biographical notices of Lord Downes may be found in 
the Gentl-man’s Magazine for March, 1826, p. 270; The 
Annual Register, Chronicle, 1826, p. 230; and The Dublin 
Evening Post of March 4, 1826. See Burke’s Peerage for 
his family history. ] 

Dr. Joun Harz, Bisuor or Bristont.—I shall 
be obliged to any of your correspondents who can 
furnish me with any account of Dr. John Hall, 
who was Bishop of Bristol in 1691, and was also 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford. A descrip- 
tion of his armorial bearings is required by me ; 
and whether or not he was connected in any way 
with the family of Bishop Joseph Hall of Exeter, 
1627, N.S. Herncxken. 

[The arms of John Hall, Bishop of Bristol, as given by 
Bedford, in his Blazon of Episcopacy, are sable, crusilly 
argent, three talbots’ heads erased of the second, langued 


gules. The authority is his monument at Bromsgrove. 
Barrett, however, in his History of Bristol, 1789, p. 333, 
has given the following: “ Arg. on a chevron engrailed, 
inter three lions’ heads erased, sable, ar etoile or.” Those 
of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, on the authority of 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, are sable, three talbots’ heads erased 
argent, langued gules. John Hall was born at Broms- 
grove, co. Worcester, of which parish his father was vicar, 
and in 1647 became a scholar of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of his uncle Edmund Hall. He 
was elected Master of Pembroke College 31st Dec. 1664, 
and Margaret Professor of Theology. He was conse- 
erated Bishop of Bristol on the 30th August, 1691; and 
died 4th Feb, 1709-10, at Pembroke College, etat. seventy- 
seven. He was buried at Bromsgrove, where there is a 
| long Latin epitaph to his memory, composed by William 

Adams, M.A., Rector of Staunton-upon-Wye, co. Here- 
| ford, and printed in Willis’s Cathedrals, ii. 782. Consult 
also Wood’s Athene by Bliss, iv. 900; and Barrett's Bris- 
tol, p. 333.] 


Criement Avucustus, Erector or CoLoGne. — 
Clement Augustus of Bavaria, Elector and Arch- 
| bishop of Cologne; Prince Bishop of Munster, 
| Paderborn, Hildesbeim, and Osnabriick, and 
| Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, was born 
in 1700, made Elector and Archbishop, in 1723, 
and elected Grand Master of the Teutonic Order in 
1732. What is the date of his death, and who 
succeeded him in his electorate, and especially, in 
his grandmastership ? Joun Woopwarp. 

[Clement Augustus, Elector of Cologne, died on the 
4th or 6th of February, 1761; succeeded in Electorate 
by Maximilian Frederic, son of Albert, Count of Koenig- 
segg-Rottenfels, 6th April, 1761; succeeded in Grand- 
Mastership by Charies Alexander of Lorrain, brother of 
the Emperor Francis I., 4th May, 1761.— L'Art de vé 
rifier les Dates, xvi, 498, and xv. 241.) 


Tue “Sirver” Weppinc-Day.—I am told 
that this applies to the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
a marriage, and that on this day it is customary 
to present the married pair with some silver token 
of its occurrence. Unfortunately, in my own case, 
it passed by unnoticed some years ago; but I send 
you a note of this pretty bit of folk lore, in the 
hope that it may benefit others, and also with the 
view of ascertaining whether the custom is ob- 
served elsewhere. M. D. 

[ The custom prevails in some parts of Northern Europe, 
where the festival of the twenty-fifth anniversary is 
called the silver wedding, and that of the fiftieth the 
golden wedding. The “Siller marriage” of Aberdeen- 
shire is altogether a different thing from the “ Silver 
wedding ” now under discussion, being the same as the 
“ Pennie-brydal ” or “ Penny-wedding,” which is a wed- 
ding where the guests contribute money: ] 


Supiime. — I have read and heard more sug- 
gestions as to the possible or probable derivation of 
this word than of any that I can think of, but 
none has as yet appeared at all satisfactory, or 
even plausible. E. F. Witiovcuey. 

[ The origin of the word is involved in obscurity. The 
Latin sublimis has been derived from sublimen, the upper 
lintel of a door. But this derivation is not quite satis- 

factory; and there is some difficulty as to the origin of 
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sublimen itself, as well as a measure of 
the true meaning of the word. ] 

Currronier. — This word 
“ rag-picker.” How came it to be the designa- 
tion of an article of drawing-room furniture ? 

E. F. Wittoveuey. 

[The confusion commences in the French language, 
which derives the word, in both meanings, from Chiffon, 
a rag, any old bit of linen or cloth. 


Yhiffunnier, Chiffonitre, a man or woman that collects 


raqs. 

Chiffonnier, an article of furnit ure, properly with drawers, 
where ladies keep their odds and ends. Some learned 
Frenchmen think this latter word ought to have the 
feminine form, 
usuul of the two.] 





Replies. 
FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
(3° §. ii. 310.) 


Your correspondent Crux, on the subject of the 
Fairfax family of Deeping Gate, may derive some 
assistance from the following notice of the family 
of the same name long situated in Norfolk : 

Thomas and John 
manor of La Veyles in the twelfth year of James I. 

Henry Fairfax, D.D., Dean of Norwich, was 
the son of Charles Fairfax of Merton, Yorkshire, 
the third son of Thomas, Lord Halifax. He had 
this Deanery conferred upon him by William III. 
on account of his sufferings in 
James IT. 

He was buried in the Cathedral, near the north- 
east part of the sixth south pier, and a stone laid 
over him, but now removed, on which was the 
following inscription : — 

(Arms, the Deanery imp. Fairfax.) 
“ Hic deposite sunt Exuvie 
Henrici Fairfax, S.T.P., 
Hujus Ecclesie (nuper) Decani 
Obijt decimo die Maij A° Dai. MDCCII.” 


the sixth pier is the following inscription : 


“ Hic jacet 
Henricus Fairfax, S.T.P., 
Apud Eboracenses Natus, 
Familia Antiqua perinde ac nobili 
Fairfax illius Nasebiani Nepos, 
spectes res gestas, Magni, si Consilium Pij, 
Academiam Oxoniensem, 
Cui hic pepercit, benignus Hostis, 
Propugnavit ille Fautor acerrimus, 
Maluit nempe Magdalenensis Socius, 
A Collegio decedere, quam Fide, 
Ab obstinata Religionis Defensione, 
Iilum nec Minz Regis dimoverunt, nec illecebre, 
Frangi non potuit, flecti noluit, 
Judices enim iniquissimos, 
Quibus non obsequi alijs in Gloriam cessit, 
Ipse ausus est, et Lacessere, 
Terrens Magis, quam metuens, 
Tandem, 


uncertainty as to 


in French signifies a 


Chiffonniére, which is indeed the more 


the reign of 
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Fairfax were lords of the | 
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In hujus Ecclesiv Decanatum assumptus, 
Periculi quod ultro subierat, 
Mercedem invitus talit, 

Ubi facundia pariter simplex et moribus, 
Prudens xqué ac Liberalis, 
Severus juxta ac Benevoius, 


Qua Virtute Universam defendit Ecclesiam, 
| Ornavit suam. 
Obiit die yicesimo Maij Anno Dom. MDCCII, 


Etatis suw LXVIII. 
Thomas Fairfax Heres ac Nepos, 
Hoc Monumentum gratus, Merensq ; posuit.” 








| Arms, Fairfax, arg. three bars 
| over all, a lion rampant sa. 

Crest, a lion passant gardant sa. 

About the year 1700, a marriage was contracted 
with the ancient and highly respected clerical 
family of Franklin, who to the present petiod have 
used Fairfax as a Christian name. 
| Further particulars of this f umily may be found 

in Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, vol. iii. p. 626, 
and in Thoresby’s ZHist. of Leeds, p. 610. 

H. D’Avenesy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
k 


CHARADE, 
(3™ S. ii. 218, 259.) 
The difficulty in finding a satisfactory solution 
to Praed’s charade of Sir Hilary, calls to mind 


|a similar difficulty in regard to Dr. Byrom’s 


| the present period, found 


rebus, which has been the rounds of literary 
papers time out of mind, and has never, up to 
an answer; but is now 
thought to have no answer, and was only meant 
by the Doctor for a doubtful joke to perplex ons 
mystify his readers. Whether Mr. Praed in 

tended perpetrating the same joke, I know not 
but the solutions of his thie enigmas are $0 
obvious and transparent, that some colour is 
given to this conjecture. Your correspondent 


U. O. N. has, I think, given the best solution to 
| the charade; ‘his adieu is clearly better than 


| else, like Dr. Byrom’s, it has no answer. 


| 


Ona monument of white marble attached to | Praed’s 


good night; and one cannot imagine he 
intended his readers to take this for the answer. 
The answer either has not yet been hit on, or 
‘Apro- 
pos to Byrom, he was the author of a System 
of Shorthand, ‘which, I believe, still retains its 
popularity. His Miscellaneous Poems, facetious 
and religious, were published by Nic hols of Leeds 
in 1814, 2 vols, with his portrait. He wrote 
doggrel verse with extreme facility : witness his 
“Three Black Crows,” “The Bean and Bed- 
lamite,” &c. Besides these he was the author of 
the pastoral published in the eighth vol. of the 
Spectator, beginning — 
“ My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Pheebe went with me wherever I went 


The Phebe was Dr. Bentley's (Pope's J Aris- 
tarchus) youngest daughter, to whom Byrom was 


gemels gul,; 
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paying his addresses. These verses were happily 
narodied by Anstey in his Bath Guide : — 
I ‘ : 
“My time, my dear mother, was wretchedly spent, 
With a gripe or a hiccup wherever I went.” 


R. W. 


TEMPLE FAMILY. 
(2™ §, xii. 359.) 


In the article cited, @ says that Sir William 
Temple of Shene was of a distinct family from 
that to which Viscount Palmerston belonged, and 
also inquires about Sir John Temple of New 
York. As [ published an account of the latter 
family, partly from original documents, may I 
offer what seems to be the connection between 
these families ? Commencing with Peter Temple 
of Stow and Burton Dasset, second son, who d. 
1577, he is said to have had sons, John and An- 
thony. Anthony was grandfather of Sir John 
Temple, Master of the Rolls, who had issue Sir 
William, Bart. (of Triple Alliance fame), Sir John 
and Henry. This Sir John m. at Dublin, was 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and was 
father of Henry, first Viscount Palmerston. 
Henry's grandson was the second Viscount, and 
Lisson Henry John is the third and present Vis- 
count. 

The elder branch begins with John, brother of 
Anthony, whose son Sir John Temple of Stowe 
was created a baronet, and had thirteen children, 
ofwhom we notice Sir Peter, second Bart., and 
Sir John of Biddleson and Stanton Bury. Sir 
Peter was succeeded by his son Sir Richard, and 
grandson Sir Richard, fourth Bart., which lest 
was created Viscount Cobham. He d. without 
issue, and the higher title reverted to his sister 
Hester, who had m. Richard Grenville, and from 
whom is descended the ducal house of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos. } 

The baronetcy reverting to heirs male was in- 
herited by Sir William, great grandson of Sir 
John of Stanton Bury, son of the first baronet. 
This Sir John had four sons, — Peter, Edward, 
Purbeck, and Thomas, Governor of Nova Scotia. 
Peter had William of Lillingstone Dayrecll, who 
had William and Peter, fifth and sixth baronets. 
This last Peter had an only son, Sir Richard, 
seventh baronet, who d. s. p., and the title again 
Went to a distant branch, Sir Purbeck Temple's 
heirs. Sir Purbeck had Thomas, whose eldest 
son Robert lived at Ten Hills, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. Robert's son John was the English 
Consul at Boston in the revolutionary times, and 
was the eighth baronet. He married a dau. of 
Gov. Bowdoin of Mass., and died at New York 
1798. His son Sir Grenville Temple was 
grandfather of the present baronet, the eleventh. 
His daughter Elizabeth m. Hon. Thomas Lindall 
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Winthrop, Lieut.-Governor of Massachusetts, and 


| was the mother of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who 


has been U.S. Senator and Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

I send a copy of my pamphlet to the Editor* of 
“N. & Q..” and shall be happy to send one to 
, if he will oblige me with his address. 

W. H. Wuitmore. 

Boston, U.S. A. 


ARMS OF CANTERBURY AND ARMAGH. 
(3" S. ii, 210.) 


In looking over some back numbers of the pre- 
sent volume of “N.& Q.," I find a Query con- 
cerning the difference in the Archiepiscopal arms 
of Canterbury and Armagh. And as no answer 
has as yet appeared, will you allow me to offer 
the following remarks ? 

The title-page of an Illuminated University 
Almanack now before me, gives the armorial bear- 
ings of the four primatial Sees, and of five of the 
Universities, in, as I presume, their proper colours 
or tinctures, chromolithographed ty M. and N. 
Hanhart. The arms of Canterbury are not in 
accordance with the description given by our 
venerable friend Guillim; but as they stand here, 
may be thus described: — Canterbury: Azure, 
a staff in pale, thereupon across patée or, tipped 
on its three upper arms and charged in centre 
with a pearl argent (not perhaps strictly the lan- 


| guage of heraldic blason), surmounted of a pall of 


the last edged and fringed of the second, charged 
with four crosses patées fitchées sa, 

The arms of Armagh on the same title-page 
have no staff, but a cross patée fitchée or, in the 
chief point. To a casual observer, the two coats 
might appear to be precisely similar ; but a closer 
examination will discover the foot of the staff 
protruding beneath the fringed end of the pall in 
the arms of Canterbury. So much for Messrs. 
Hanhart’s chromolithograph, and I believe the 
details to be correct. But I have also before me 
a folio plate of the arms of our nobility, which 
places an unmistakeable staff in the Armagh coat ; 
whereas, in that of Canterbury, the cross patée in 
chief seems not to be placed upon a staff at all; 
and what elsewhere is the protruding end of the 
staff in base, seems to be merely a part or pen- 
dant of the pall. On another folio plate of arms, 
also before me, there is a large engraving (“ Parr, 
sculp.”) of the seal of the Canterbury Prerogative 
Court, which represents in the arms the staff with 
cross patée or; but the pall is or, edged and 
fringed arg. ‘This is doubtless a mistake in the 
engraving ; as the pallium, made of the softest 


| and whitest lambs’ wool, must be in heraldic 


parlance argent. 


[* Which we regiet to say has not yet reached us.—Ep.] 
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Between the arms of Dublin and Armagh, as 
they are represented by Hanhart, there is another 
difference besides that mentioned by your Querist. 


In the former coat the cross, patée fitchée in the | 


chief, is arg.; in the latter, it is or. In the first 
folio plate above-mentioned, the arms of these two 
sees are represented as being precisely similar, 
and both have the staff with cross patée argent. 
I am inclined to think that Hanhart's chromolitho- 
graph may be depended on as regards the arms 
in question, Heraldic engravers, however, fre- 
quently commit gross blunders, especially in tine- 
tures. By my side is a premium obtained by a 
friend at Trinity College, Dublin; on each of the 
covers is impressed a medallion of the University 
arms; and on the printed label, or certificate, 
which usually accompanies these prizes, on the 
fly-leaf, there is an engraving of the same arms. 
Between the two representations, both official, 
there are several heraldic differences worthy of 
note. In the arms on the cover, the harp faces 
to the dexter side: in the certificate, the harp is 
reversed, or facing to the sinister. On the cover, 
the large castle has a tower on either flank; each 
tower is surmounted by a flagstaff, springing out 
of a conical turret, bearing an ensign to right, 
gules, charged with a saltire. In the certificate, 
the place of these ensigns, flagstaves, and turrets, 
is supplied by flames. On the covers, the book 
is gules charged with a saltire; in the certificate 
there is no saltire on the book, but there is an 
ornament which might be described as a bordure 
per saltire — if there is such a term in heraldry. 
Another official authority—namely, the University 
seal, appended to the Certificates of Degrees— 
presents us with a new variety. In this the harp 
faces to right, or dexter side of shield. The 
towers are surmounted neither with turrets, flags, 
nor flames. 

The Dublin University Calendar, also official, 
gives us a fourth variety: here the harp faces to 
left, or sinister. There ‘are no turrets on the 
towers, and the ensigns float éo the left. On the 
book there is an ornament like that in the pre- 
mium certificate; but within the bordure per 
saltire is a cross cercelée pierced. A sixth variety 
is found in the seal of the University Club, which 
has the flagstaves springing out of conical turrets, 
with ensigns to right; but the h irp faces to left 
of shield, And Hanhart’s chromolithograph, re- 
ferred to above, provides us with a seventh, in 
which the field is argent (an undoubted error) ; 
the ensigns, flying to right, are argent, a cross 
gules. The harp is facing to left; and the book 
is gu. (without device) clasped, and edged or, 

I observe that several of your correspondents 
write from the sister Isle. Perhaps they will 
take the trouble to inform me, in heraldic phrase- 
ology, what are the exact bearings in the arms of 
the University of Dublin. I have produced seven 





varieties: five of which, at least, seem to have 
received official sanction. And of these five, three 
| bear ensigns on the towers: one flames instead of 
ensigns, and the fifth neither flames nor ensigns, 
Surely this is a matter that should be looked to; 
and for the credit of the University, to which [ 
have the honour to belong, no such glaring dif. 
ferences in the representations of its armorial 
bearings should be allowed to continue, as that 
between the coat as stamped on the outside, and 
as engraved on the inside of every book premium 
that issues from the shop of the University book- 
sellers. Our excellent friend, Dr. Sir Bernard 
urke, should present to the senate an accurate 
drawing of their arms, as the most fitting “ ex. 
ercise ” on his admission to the degree of LL.D. 
Cuessporoucu, 


Harberton, Totnes. 

The ribbon and motto of the Order of St. 
Patrick with which the Archbishop of Armagh, as 
prelate of the order, surrounds his arms, sufli- 
ciently distinguishes them from those of the See 
of Canterbury. 

It is curious that Menestrier, the great French 
authority on heraldic matters, and one who is 
usually most scrupulously accurate, denies that the 
figure in the arms of Canterbury is the pall (pal- 
lium.) He has apparently been misled by the 
staff behind it, which he mistakes for a part of the 
pall itself. (See Z’Art du Blason justifié, Lyon, 
1661, p. 167.) J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 





OXFORDSHIRE FEAST: COUNTY FEASTS. 
(3 S. ii. 286.) 

The Oxfordshire Feast was one of a class of 
entertainments prevalent during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, and for many years after 
the commencement of that following, and known 
as the “ County Feasts.” 

These feasts were annual assemblages of the 
gentry and others, natives of many of the princi- 
pal English counties, who were inhabitants of 
London. ‘They were carried out by the company 
first attending divine service at one of the city 
churches (usually that of St. Mary-le- Bow), and 
hearing a sermon preached either by a native of, 
or one holding preferment in, the county, and 
afterwards dining together at the hall of one of 
the city companies, hired for the occasion. 

The earliest meeting of the kind, of which I 
have found mention, was one of the men of Wilt- 
shire in 1654; the sermon preached at which was 
published in the following year, with this title: — 

“The First Dish at the Wiltshire Feast, November 9, 
1654, or a Sermon Preached at Lawrence Jury to those 
that there offered their Peace Offerings, and went thence 
to Dine at Marchant-Taylors’ Hall. By Samuel Annes 
ley, LL.D. Minister of the Gospel at John Evangelist’s 


| London.” 
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The latest gathering, of which I have’any know- 
ledve, was that of the natives of Herefordshire 
on February 7th, 1727-8, when Dr. Thomas Bisse, 
Chancellor of Hereford, so well known in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the Meetings of the 
Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford, preached, at St. Michael's Cornhill, — a ser- 
mon which he afterwards published under the 
title of Suctety Recommended. 

In one instance only have I yet discovered 
when the natives of any particular county first 
gsembled in this festive manner. The men of 
Yorkshire met for the first time on December 3rd, 
1678; and for the second, on February 17th, 
1679-80. 

Occasionally more than ordinary pains were 
taken to increase the interest in, and add to, the 
splendour of the feast. Thus, in March, 1689-90, 
we find the Yorkshire meeting announced in the 
London Gazette (then the ordinary vehicle for 
such intimations), as follows :— 

“The Annual Yorkshire Feast will be held the 27th 
instant, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall in Threadneedle 
Street, where will be a very splendid Entertainment of 
all sorts of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. ‘Tickets are 
to be had at Man’s Coffee-House at Charing Cross, at 
Clifford’s Inn Coffee- House in Fleet Street, and at Blew- 
Coats Coffee-House in Swithin’s Alley, near the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill.” 


The “very splendid Entertainment of all sorts 
of Vocal and Instrumental Musick,” promised in 
this advertisement was the Ode written by D’Ur- 
fey in celetration of the Revolution of 1688, and 
the part taken therein by the men of Yorkshire, 
and set to music by Henry Purcell, to the ad- 
nirers of whose genius it is well known under the 
name of “ The Yorkshire Feast Song.” The per- 
formance of this ode, D'Urfey tells us, cost nearly 
100.—no inconsiderable sum to be expended on 
such an object at that period, 

Again: The English Post newspaper of Novem- 


ber 2ist, 1701, gives us the following account of 


the Kentish meeting : — 


“Yesterday being the Anniversary Feast of the Natives 
of the County of Kent, an excellent Sermon was preached 
before them by Dr. Stanhop at Bow Church; after which 
they went to dine at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, the famous 
strong Man carrying a large Tree before them, followed 
by several others with large boughs as a Memorial of the 
Stratagem whereby their Predecessors preserved their 
ancient liberties and customs when King William the Con- 
ueror came to Scoanscomb [Swanscombe], near Graves- 
end. There followed lrumpets, Hoyboys, and Kettle 
Drums, a handsome appearance of Gentlemen of the 
County; and after Dinner the Strong Man was chosen 
one of the Stewards for the year succeeding.” 

The preacher, Dr. George Stanhope, was then 
vicar of Lewisham ; he subsequently held the liv- 
ing of St. Nicholas, Deptford, and later became 
Dean of Canterbury. The “ famous strong Man” 
vas William Joyce, a native of the county, who, 
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under the name of “the English Sampson,” was 
wont to exhibit feats of bodily strength at Bartho- 
lomew and other fairs, and was on one occasion at 
least called upon to display his powers for the 
special delectation of his Majesty King William 
IIT. 

The Biographia Dramatica mentions a piece 
entithed The Huntingdon Divertisement; or, an 
Enterlude for the general Entertainment at the 
County Feast held at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
June 20, 1678, the scene of which, it tells us, lies 
in Hinchinbrooke grove, fields, and meadows. I 
have not had an opportunity of seeing this piece, 
but think it probable it is a musical entertain- 
ment, cast in a dramatic mould, but nevertheless 
intended for performance, not on the stage, but 
in an orchestra. 

‘The counties, whose natives held these celebra- 
tions, were Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Hamp- 
shire, Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Warwicksbire, 
Wiltshire, Worcestershire, and Yorkshire. Al- 
though Merchant Taylors’ Hall appears to have 
been the favourite place of meeting, the halls of 
the Drapers’, Stationers’, and Haberdashers’ Com- 
panies were occasionally resorted to. 

It seems probable that these meetings were not 
merely of a social character, but were employed 
also as a means of raising contributions to be dis- 
bursed for charitable purposes. In the second 
edition of the Rev. James Cliffurd’s Divine Ser- 
vices and Anthems, 1663, the words of an anthem, 
set to music by Adrian Batten (Psalm exxxiii., Old 
Version), are given with the heading, “ This is to be 
Sung at the Charitable Meeting of each County.” 

Similar meetings were held by the natives of 
some localities more circumscribed than the coun- 
ties. Thus I find an anniversary meeting of na- 
tives of St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 1684; one of 
the natives of the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well, in 1698; and one of the natives of the city 
of London in 1704. 

The sermons preached at the county feasts ap- 

| pear to have generally been printed. 

At a time when the means of communication 
between the metropolis and the county were few, 
slow, and uncertain, we may readily conceive with 
what interest an annual assembly like the county 
feast would be regarded. Not only was there the 
pleasant re-union of those long resident in the 
great city to talk over the cherished recollections 
of old times, and scenes and beings far away; but 
each year would possibly bring some later comer, 

| whose tidings of the more recent doings in the 

| much-loved locality would impart a fresh interest 
to the meeting. These combined circumstancess 
will, I think, account for the vitality of the county 
feasts, which, as I have shewn, were certainly 
held for more than three quarters of a century. 

There exist, I believe, in the metropolis at the 





present time a Yorkshire Society, a Westmore- 
land Society, and a Cumberland Society, and 
there may possibly be others. The objects of these 
associations are the relief of needy natives of the 
counties resident in London, or the support, cloth- 
ing, and education of their children. Have these 
institutions in any manner sprung from the county 


feasts ? W. H. Husk. 





DRAYTON’S “ENDYMION AND PIICEBE. 
(3™ S. ii. 362.) 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to set Mr. W. 
Carew Haztirt right upon one point in his 
very useful additions to Lowndes. There is no 
copy, perfect or imperfect, of Drayton’s Endimion 
and Phebe in the library at Bridgewater House. 
It is true that in my Catalogue of rare English 
books there, I mention that poem; but only by 
way of illustration to Drayton's Ow/e, 1604. It 
is true also, that I reprinted Endimion and Phebe, 
with other early pieces by the same author, for 
the Roxburghe Club in 1856; not from an im- 
perfect copy, but from a perfect one, which I dis- 
covered about ten years after I had first noticed 
Endimion and Phebe in the Bridgewater Cata- 
logue. My own copy of it unfortunately wants 
the title-page; but that, Lam happy to find, is 
all: the rest is complete. 

When I compiled the Bridgewater Catalogue, 
my object was to illustrate the books in Lord 
Ellesmere’s possession by any others I owned, or 
could procure. The separate headings belong to 
volumes in that library ; and in the course of my 
task I often employed other works in other libra- 
ries, whether in print or in manuscript, that would 
contribute to my purpose. Even some of the 
numerous woodcuts are from independent sources. 
Therefore, while speaking of Drayton's Owle, I 
introduced a notice of his Endimion and Phebe, 
1594; which happened to be on my own shelves, 
although I did not think it necessary to parade 
myself as the owner of it. I gave it the date of 
1594; which is not, nor any other figures, upon 
the title-page, because I found the poem quoted 
with praise by Thomas Lodge in 1595. 

I am often much indebted to Mr. W. C. Haz- 
Litt for the information he supplies, and I take 
this opportunity of asking him where a copy of 
Drayton's Ilarmonie of the Church under the 
title of Spiritual Songs, dated 1610, which he men- 
tions, is to be found? I am anxious to make a 
note of it in the volume of Drayton I superin- 
tended in 1856, and if possible to collate it with 
the impression of 1591. As Mr. W. C. Hazuitt 
states, it is very likely merely the old edition 
with a new title-page. 


J. Parse Corrrer. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Mepicine (3" S. ii. 369.)—J. D. inquires, how 
it is shown the original source of medicine jp. 
cluded the whole of physical science, as I haye 
stated in my Elements of Morality ( first edition, 
art. 1079.) ‘To this I reply, that it appears from 
the words that physic was originally ider:tified with 


physics. 
‘Neture, was, in its first form, the doctrine of the 
elements, and that this doctrine of the elements, 
whether reckoned as four or three, was made the 
basis of physiology and of medicine, as I have 
shown in the History of Chemistry (/ist. Jnd. Se, 
b. xiv.) In the Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences (b. vi.), I have borrowed a story from 
Hadgi Baba, from which it appears, that among 
the Persians the doctrine of the four elements js 
still the basis of practical medicine. 

W. Wuewett. 


JoxaTuan Govutpsmitu, M.D. (2S. x. 305, 
394; xi. 19.) —T. E. S. inquires: “ Is anything 
known of his parents, John Gouldsmith and Eliza. 
beth his wife ?” 

Among some extracts from various sources | 
have collected, for a family genealogical purpose, 
is the following, which I submit to him may refer 
to the above-named couple. The names and date 
agree; the distance of the locality is certainly not 
conclusive against it : — 

“ 1690, Oct. 22. John Goldsmith, s. m. of Tasburgh, 
and Elizabeth Bensley of Saxlingham, s. w. by license.”— 
Par. Reg. of Marriages, 8. Stephen's, Norwich. 

John Bensley, of Saxlingham Thorpe, Norfolk, 
by his will, proved Jan. 16, 1705, in the Arch- 
deaconry Court of Norfolk, bequeaths lands to be 
held, after his wife’s death, for the benefit of “my 
four daughters’ children,” ¢ e. Eliz'®* Barnes, 
Jane Jerman, Mary Hudson, Eliz * Gouldsmith. 

If this be of use to T. E. S., I shall be glad; 
though I regret that I have allowed so long 3 
time to elapse since he made his Query. Better 
late than never, though. In truth, an Indian 
climate, travelling, and sickness, much indispose 
one to proper attention to “ N, & Q.” 

Tuos. Benser, 

Trevandrum, South India. 

P.S. Should T. E. S. be stiil prosecuting his 
inquiries, and he be able to add any particulars 
respecting the above-named, I shall be glad to be 
informed thereof; either through your columns, 
or to my address as given. 


Lecenpary Scutrture (3" §S. ii. 368.)—It is 
evident to me that Mr. Lower, by seeking for & 
medieval source for the subject of this carving, 
has overlooked and forgotten its classical origin, 
The story is told by Alian, Pliny, and, I believe, 
Phylarecus. Here it is, from Phil. Holland's quaint 
translation of the Naturalis Historia, lib. x. 5:— 


* Sic in my MS. 





I may add, that physics, the doctrine of 
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« A strange and wonderful Accident of an Egle. 

‘There hapned a marvellous example about the City 
of Sestos, of an Egle: for which in those parts there goes 
a great name of an Fgle, and highly is she honoured 
there. A yong maid had brought up a yong Egle by 
hand: the Egle again to requite her kindness, would 
frst, when she was but littie, fie abroad a-birding, and 
ever bring part of that shee had gotten unto the said 
purse. In processe of time, being grown bigger and 
stronger, would set upon wild beasts also in the forrest, 
and furnish her young mistresse continually with store 
of venison. At length it fortuned that the damosell 
died: and when her funeral fire was set a burning, the 
Fele flew into the mids of it, and there was consumed 
into ashes with the corps of the said virgin. For which 
cause, and in memoriall thereof, the inhabitants of Lestos 
and the parts there adjoyning, erected in that very place 
astately monument, such as they call Heroum, dedicated 
in the name of Jupiter and the virgin: for that the Egle 
isa bird consecrated unto that God.” 

The carving, then, may be taken as an emblem 
of friendship, or gratitude, to the last extremity. 
The Sackville motto—“ Aut nunquam tentes aut 
perfice”—is not less applicable to it than many 
mottos I have seen applied to medizval emblems. 
As the chimney-piece, in which the carving is set 
under the Sackville arms, is of the seventeenth 
century, I would suggest that the emblem refers 
tothe family motto, as also to the death of Ed- 
ward Sackville, fourth Earl of Dorset ; who, loyal 
tothe last, we are told, “took so much to heart 
the murder of Charles I., that he never after 
stirred out of his house.” W. Pinkerton. 


DrewstEIGNtTon Cromiecn (3' §. ii. 70.) — 
The stones forming this cromlech were last week 
replaced, as nearly as was possible, in their former 
positions. It was needful to clear away the soil 
under and about the cromlech, to place the ma- 
chinery for raising the quoit (estimated to weigh 
sixteen tons) and fixing the stones; and the soil 
did not appear to have been disturbed, and no 
remains were found. ‘The restoration was done 
ty Messrs. W. Stone & Ball, builders at Chagford, 
at the expense of the Rev. W. Ponsford, the 
Rector of Drewsteignton. 

G. Wareinc OrMEROD. 

Chagford, near Exeter, Nov. 11, 1862. 

Wrxpuam, Somerset, etc. (3° S. ii. 348.) — 
Your correspondent, W. D., is too confident in 
correcting mistakes on this subject, as he has 
equally fallen into them himself. THe states “the 
Wyndhams, Earls of Egremont, isan extinct title. 
This family is now represented by the Wyndhams 
of Petworth, Sussex, and by those of Cockermouth 
Castle, Cumberland.” In the first place the pos- 
sessor of Petworth and Cockermouth Castle is one 
and the same, Lord Leconfield (late Col. George 
Wyndham). The only legitimate male represent- 
ative of this family at present is William Wynd- 
bam, Esq., of Dinton, Wiltshire. See Shirley's 
Noble and Gentlemen of England. 

CuMBRIENSIS. 


Arraur Rose: Witriam Suytu (3" S. ii. 334.) 
I am much obliged to Dacrru (3. @.) for his kind 
answer to my Query on his former article, and 
think I may be able to give him some help in his 
research, from private notes and MSS., as my 
great-grandmother was the eldest daughter of 
James Smyth, of Aitherny. I shall be glad to 
hear from your correspondent, and for that pur- 
pose append my address, in order that he may, if 
so minded, communicate with me directly. 

If any question of general interest, such as I 
conceive the true representation of the last Pri- 
mate of aii Scotland would be deemed, should be 
eventually solved, perhaps the Editor may deem 
an account of it worthy of a corner in “ N, & Q.,” 
part of whose value consists assuredly in its being 
a repository for authentic genealogical informa- 
tion, and the correction of any faulty accounts 
such as are too often to be met with in our Peer- 
ages and Baronages. With this view I shall be 
glad to take up the question I mooted in my 
former note, and endeavour to bring it to some 
issue. C. H. E. Carmicwag.. 

Trin. Coll. Oxon, 

Cats: Insurance (3" §, ii. 346.) — The case 
Laveroni v. Drury, 8 Exch. 170; 16 Gur. 1024; 
22 L. J. Exch. 2, decided that damage done by 
rats is not a danger or accident of the seas; and, 
therefore, if a ship is infested by rats, and serious 


| damage is done to the cargo, the undertaker of 


the work of carrying is responsible for the injury, 
although he may have kept cats on board for the 
express purpose of destroying the rats. There is 
a very good legal decision of Mr. Lonsdale, one 
of the County Court Judges, on the value of, and 
property in, a cat; namely, Whittingham vz. Ideson, 
County Court Chronicle Reports, 1861, p. 390. 

T. F. 


Hory Fire (3" §, ii. 318.) —I am pleased to 
be now able to corroborate the statement of 
F. C. H. that the entry in the churchwarden’s ac- 
count quoted in my query, referred to the fire 
kindled in the church porch on Easter eve. I 
now find a second entry : — 

“1545-6. Item for a stryke of chercole on Easter 
Even . ° . ° ° 

I presume the candles on the altar were not 
lighted until Easter morn, because the “ creeping 
to the cross” was allowed early on that day. Then, 
too, and not before, the Paschal candle would be 
lighted, to typify the resurrection of our Lord. 
Will F. C. H. say if I am correct in saying this ? 
Will he also kindly refer to my query respecting 
“ Catch-cope-bells,” 2°¢ S, viii. 36, which has 
never received a satisfactory reply. T. Nortn. 

Leicester. 

Letrer or JAmes VI. to Queen Exizanetu 
(3° S. ii, 309.) —S. M. M. will find the letter he 
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is in quest of quoted in Robertson’s Hist. of 
Scotland, vol. iii. B. yu. : — 


“ He” (Jas. VI.) “offered to send an army to Eliza- 
beth’s assistance, and told her ambassador that he ex- 
pected no other favour from the king of Spain, but that 
which Polyphemus had promised to Ulysses, that when 
he had devoured all his companions, he would make him 
his last morsel.” —Camb. 544, Johnst. 139, Spotsw. 369. 

S. D. S. 


Tag Letrer rrom Dr. Anprew Trire (3° S. 
i. 381.)—It may be just worth notice, with refer- 
ence to the speculations of your correspondent as 
to the writer of the Tripe letter aduressed to 
Nestor Ironsides, and published in London by 
Morphew, Swift's publisher, in 1714, that it was 
immediately reprinted in Dublin, and has on the 
title 1714. Reprinting in Dublin was a matter of 
course with works of interest, but I doubt whether 
Nestor Ironsides was sufficiently known there to 
suggest a reprint to a Dublin bookseller. 


ee A 


Doeptey or Russertrs Haut (8" §. ii. 325.) — 
Will you permit me to add to my account of this 
family — 

1. That Thomas Boucher had by Margaret, the 
eldest coheir, a son Joseph Boucher, alias Butcher, 
of Birmingham, spurrier and founder, who, with 
his wife Elizabeth, was living 1727. 

2. That Eleanor Attwood’s granddaughter, 
Hannab, married Elisha Westwood of Broseley, 
Salop, glassmaker. 

3. That Elizabeth (sister of Hannah) described 
in my former communication as the wife of 
James, married subsequently Joseph Jones of 
Dudley Castle, yeoman, as appears by a deed of 
1731. 

I should feel much obliged for any further in- 
formation respecting this family, especially should 
I be glad to have the descent complete from 
Geffrey, son of Edward Lord Dudley (1531), to 
John Dudley, the intestate of circa 1723. 

H. §. G. 


Foreten Citizensurr or tue Scots (5" S. ii. 
273.) — On taking up the Sentimental Journey a 
few days ago, I was surprised to find in the 
second page a singular corroboration of the state- 
ment that recently appeared in your columns, 
that by a law of Francis IT. every person born in 
Scotland is a citizen of France. 

Speaking of the droit daubaine, Sterne says in 
a note: — 

* All the effects of strangers (Swiss and Scotch excepted) 
dying in France, are seized by virtue of this law, though 
the heir be upon the spot.” 





MELETES. 


“ JoURNEY OVERLAND To Barnes” (3 S., ii. 
329.) — Jerdan of the Literary Gazette was the 
author of this skit on the flood of journies here 
there and everywhere, and by everybody, which 
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then deluged the press. The idea, I apprehend, 
was taken from the Voyage de Paris a St. Cloud 
par Mer, et de Retour parTerre, published long he. 
fore at Paris, in which the captain of the pagquebot 
is made to astonish his badaud passengers by an 
assurance that, although he had for twenty years 
encountered the perils of the ¢rajet, he had never 
once been drowned — jamais ! 

James Knowtzzgs, 


Anacrams (3° S, ii. 327.) —In the old regis. 
ter of the parish of Willesdon, co. Middlesex, is 
the following entry of burial, 9th July, 1661, 
“ Ralphe Hewes, his Anagram, ‘he was helper,’ 
Tho: Gyffard, Vicar de Wilsden.” 

The vicar’s signature is so placed to this entry 
as to show that, past doubt, his object was by it 
not to attest the truth of the alleged burial, but 
to carry down to future generations the important 
information that his reverence was the author of 
this delectable morsel of not very “ ingenious tri- 
fling.” He did not think at the time, that 24) 
years afterwards he and his anagram would look so 
small, as I suppose I may say they do. 

James KNow es. 

ExpeRIMENTUM crucis (3™ S. ii. 353.) — Mr. 
De Morea, at the end of an article on Alchemy, 
addresses the following question to his readers :— 

“T will end with a Query. Can any of your readers 
detect the phrase, exprimentum crucis, among the alche- 
mists? I have heard of their crux ; but I want the whole 
phrase.” 

I know no reason for supposing that the phrase 
experimentum crucis was borrowed from the lan- 
guage of alchemy. It is, I conceive, a modem 
phrase, coined from Bacon's Instantia crucis, which 
is thus explained in the Novum Organum : — 

“Inter prerogativas instantiarum ponemus loco de- 
cimo quarto Instantias crucis; transl:to vocabulo a crue 
bus, que erect@ in triviis indicant et signant via 
rationes. Has etiam Instantias decisorias et ju 8, 
in casibus nonnullis Instantias oraculi et mandati, appel- 
lare consuevimus.”— Lib. ii. Aph. 36. 

$y an Jnstantia crucis, Bacon means a logical 
finger-post, which points out which of two roads 
is the right one. From the luminous and demon- 
strative character of these instances, he likewise 
called them decisive, judicial, oracular, and mat- 
datory. [Dy a cruz in this passage, Bacon alludes 
to the resemblance of a finger-post to the shape of 
across or a gibbet. I am not aware that the phrase 
“ Experimentum crucis ” occurs in Bacon ; but its 
evidently borrowed from his phraseology. It means 
such an experiment as would afford an “ Instantia 
crucis.” 

Cruz, as applied to alchemists, or to astrono- 





| mers, or mathematicians, or any other class of 


scientific men, means, I conceive, a logical difi- 
culty of so severe a character as metaphorically to 
put them to the forture for its solution. It has m0 
connexion with the peculiar use of the word cruz 
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(hich is by no means classical) in Bacon's phrase 
#Jnstantia erncis.” * 


Expest Sons ev BARONETS AND THEIR KNiGHtT- 
goop (3 S. ii. 219.)—Sir William O'Malley, son 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


snd heir of Sir Samuel O'Malley, Bart. of Rose- | 


hill, Mayo (created 1804), claimed the honour of 


knighthood under the letters patent of James [,, | 
| rather thick, and cut with two surfaces meeting 


and was knighted at Dublin Castle in 1835. 
Sir John Edmund de Beauvoir also claimed the 


} at a point. 


honour, and was knighted at Dublin Castle in | 


827. 

The late Sir Richard Broun, Bart. applied for 
knighthood vita patris in 1836, but was refused in 
gite of the letters patent. J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 

Revocation oF THE Epict or Nantes (3"¢ S. 
ij. 308, 339.) —In addition to the works men- 
tioned by your correspondent (p. 339), as afford- 
ing information respecting the Protestant refugees, 


I will add the following; and perhaps some of 


your correspondents can make the list still more 
complete : — 


above high-water mark ; and there they may still 

be seen by those who seek for them,—the bodies 

being shrunk and dried, but perfectly preserved. 
M. F. 


_. Names or tue Taree Wise Mev, ere. (3" S. 
ll. 248, 315.)—My father, G. C. Bainbridge, also 
had one of the silver rings described. It was 


The inscription was simply the 
names of the Magi,—“ Jasper, Melchior, and 
Balthazar,” in old English or Gothic characters. 
It was found either near Melrose or Kelso (I 
think the latter). I remember my father showing 
it to Sir Walter Scott (who was his friend and 


| neighbour), and I believe he presented it to him. 


“Réponse aux Plaintes des Protestants, par Brueys de 


Montpellier, 12mo. Paris, 1686.” 

“Eclaircissemens sur Protestants en France, et Edit 
de Nantes, depuis commencement du régne de Louis 
XIV. & nos jours, tirés des Archives du Gouverne- 
ment.” (Privately printed 1788 ) 

“Account of Persecution of the Protestants of France, 
Last Efforts of afflicted Innocence, View of Reformed 
Religion, translated, 1682.” 

TRETANE. 

Prarp’s Entoma. — The charade alluded to in 
“N. & Q.” 5" S. ii. 349,— 

“The Reverend Hildebrand Pusey de Vere,” &c. — 
appeared in a tale written for the Nottingham 
Atheneum about August last, by my friend Mor- 


M. F. 

Iiunter’s Moon (3" §. i. 225; ii. 160.) —In 
the south of Scotland, south of Ireland, and in 
Lancashire, I have always heard the moon of 
September called the harvest moon, that of Oc- 
tober the hunter’s moon. Of the seedsman’s I 
know nothing. M. F. 
Corsy Pore Farr (3" §. ii. 49.) — The Rev. 
C. Farebrother (son of the deceased London 
auctioneer, Ald. F.), is rector of Corby, Lincoln- 
shire, not of Corby, Northamptonshire (where 
the “ Pole Fair” takes place). Be Rs 


Famity or Gooxtn (3" S. ii. 324.) —I have a 
note extracted from Harleian MS. fol. 11, which 


| may interest your correspondent : — 


“ Mrs. Margaret, dau. of John Gokeyn of Riple Court, 
co. Kent, Esq., relict of Thos. Marshe, of Marton, p>. of 
East Langdon, co. Kent, Esq. She was buryed 20 March, 


| 1640, in Abchurch, London.” 


timer Collins, an occasional contributor to your | 


columns. I do not doubt that it is his own com- 
ition; and I am sure he will feel gratified that 
e has caught somewhat of the ring and spirit 
which characterises the graceful but never equalled 
trifles of Praed. Henry Moopy. 
Nottingham. 
This enigma is new to me, but I think the 
solution can hardly be other than Alj—any ! 
Atrrep AINGER. 
Alrewas. 
[We have received similar replies from N. M. F., J. B., 
and other friends. ] 


7 Ham or rue Deap: Rivavutx Anpey (3" S. 
i. 200.) —I do not know whether hair that has 
laid long in a coffin necessarily becomes of a red 
tint, but I can testify to the blackness of a long- 
buried plaited tress, cut from the head of one of 
the South American aborigines which was brought 
to me asa curious relic by my brother. These 
people, when slain by the Spanish invaders, were 


buried where they fell on the sands of the shore, | 


Arms (granted by Sir Wm. Segar, Garter, 
1616). Marshe (gules, a horse’s head arg.) im- 
paling Gokeine, viz. : — 

Quarterly 1 and 4, gules, a chrevron erm. be- 
tween 3 cocks, 2 and 1, or; 2 and 3, asable a cross 
erm. I believe my transcript is pretty correct, but 
it was hurriedly made, and should therefore be 
verified before use.* C.J. R. 

Rwwpte sy Cuarzres II. (3" S. ii. 305.) —Did 
the Royal Riddler intend the Litera Canina which 
«= R has so significantly indexed ? Oidirovc. 

Parey’s Sermon serore Pitt (3 S. ii. 307.) 
It can scarcely be doubted that Dr. Paley did not 
preach before the new premier, Mr. Pitt, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1784, from John vi. 9. Mr. Meadley 
may be heard in reference to this subject. He 
says: — 

“ A report has been long in circulation, that Mr. Paley 
being appointed to preach before the University of Cam- 
bridge, on the day when Mr. Pitt, after his elevation to 
the premiership in 1784, made his first appearance at St. 
Mary’s, chose this singular, but appropriate text—* There 


[* Our correspondent has not stated the number of the 
Harl. MS.—Ep. | 
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is a lad here who hath five barley loaves, and two small 
fishes; but what are they among so many?’ A lady 
who had seen this story in a newspaper, once asked the 
facetious divine if it was true? ‘Why no, Madam,’ he | 
replied, ‘I certainly never preached such a sermon ; I was 
not at Cambridge at the time; but I remember that one 
day when I was riding out with a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlisle, and we were talking about the 
bustle and confusion which Mr. Pitt’s appearance would 
then cause in the university, I said that if I had been there, 
and asked to preach a sermon, I would have taken that 
passage for my text,’”"—Life of Paley, 2nd ed. p. 121. 
X. A. X. 

Darry’s Exrxie (3" S. ii. 348.) — The follow- 
ing extract from Martindale's Autobiography, 
printed by the Chetham Society, may interest your 
readers. It concerns Martindale’s daughter, a 
young woman twenty-five years old, who died of 
cough, “her flesh consuming with much pains,” 
in the year 1673 : — 

“That which seemed to doe her most good was Elixir 
Salutis, for it gave her much ease (my Lord Delamer 
having bestowed upon her severall bottles that came im- 
mediately from Mr. Daflie himselfe), and it also made 
her cheerful; but, going forth and getting new cold, she 
went fast away. lam really perswaded that if she had 
taken it a little sooner, in due quantities, and beene care- 
full of herselfe, it might have saved her life. But it was 
not God's will.” 

M. K. 


Butrerrrecp or Panis (3" §S. ii. 377.) —There 
is an article on this instrument-maker in the 
Biographie Universelle. He went to Paris “ to- 
wards the end” of the reign of Louis XIV., and 
died May 28, 1724. He published on the level 
in 1677, and on an odometer in 1681. If, then, 
he went to Paris towards the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV., he must have had some connec- 
tion with Paris many years before he settled 
there. Peter of Russia visited his manufactory 
in 1717. His name is spelt with ¢ on an old 
sector — meaning a drawing instrument —in my 
possession. It is of solid brass, and the lines are 
rudely, but well, laid down. A. De Morgan. 


Carpinat’s Cap: Rocuet, etc. (3" S. ii. 94.) 
To what edition of the Decretals does Mr. 
Watcotr refer when he states that the use of 
the Rochet in public was enjoined by Decret. 
lib. iii. tit. 1. ¢. 15 ? Ican find no such passage as | 
that quoted by him in the place mentioned. Lib. 
iii. titulus 1. treats “de vita et honestate clerico- 
rum,” and chapter 15, headed “ ex litteris pon- 
tini,” contains nothing about linen “ superindu- 
menta.” Several of the other chapters under the 
same “ titulus” treat of clerical attire, —c. 14 
orders clerical persons to avoid finery in dress ; 
and c. 18 threatens with punishment all “ utentes 
tabardo notabiliter brevi integre foderato,” and 
forbids them to wear “ certas caligas.” Compare 
with this last the order in our own Canons, “and | 
that they wear not any light-coloured stockings.” 
I may add that my copy of the Decretals is a | 
{ 
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folio, printed in contracted black letter, by John 


de Westfalia, at Lovaine in 1480, and is a perfect 
specimen of early topography. 
Cuessnoroven, M.A, 

Harberton, Totnes. 

Dr. Joun Hewett (2" S. viii. 391, 456; xi. 
409 ; 3° S. ii. 232, 313.) —'The remarks made by 
C.zpo Inivp (3"4 S. ii. 232), and the rejoinder by 
Mar. Cx. Horrrr, have caused me to compare my 
Note (2™ S. viii. 391) with his (2° S. xii. 409): 


' 


| and I find that the latter gentleman states this 


divine was born Sept. 4, 1614. But the register 
of Merchant Taylors’ School record his birth ag 
having occurred Jan. 3, 1604; while the college 
admissions to Pembroke College, Cambridge, have 
it that May 16, 1633, he was admitted to the class 
of Sizars, under the tutorship of Mr. Mappletoft, 
at the age of eighteen. Thus (and no shadow of 
doubt exists that the entries refer to one and the 
same individual), as the dates will not allow the 
ages to correspond, one or other source of in- 
formation must be erroneous, or Mr. Hoppsr or 
myself must have made a mistake in transcription, 
Mr. Cu. Horrer’s statement of the date of birth, 
allowing eighteen years, nearly corresponds with 
the age at which Dr. John Hewett entered col- 
lege; but as he has not referred to the source 
whence he derived the information, we are unable 
to judge which authority bears the greatest weight. 
This is an instance which shows the value of full 
references. I am compiling a Biography of Dr. 


| John Hewett, and am therefore much interested 
| in anything which relates to him; and should 


feel very much obliged to Mr. Horrsnr, if he 
will kindly do for me what he states he would 
robably have done for Capo Ixx1up, had the 
latter asked more courteously, viz. kindly furnish 
me with reference to the sources from whence he 
obtained the information which enabled him to 
write so interesting an article. 
J. F. N. Hewett. 
Tyr Mal Ellis, Pont y Pridd, Glamorgan. 


Brankets (3 S. ii. 318, 359.) — There were 
three brothers of the name of Blanket who were 
connected with Bristol in the Middle Ages. I find 
it first occurring in the annals of the city®* in the 

ear 1340, when Thomas Blanket was bailiff: his 
rother Edmund held the same office in 1349, and 
was member of Parliament for the town in 1369; 
to which dignity a third brother, Edward, who 
was the oldest of the three, had been elected in 
1362. The trio seem to have been extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloths, for which at that time Bristol was much 
celebrated ; but to Thomas, the youngest of the 
three, the introduction of the article of bedding, 
called after the family name, is probably due. 





* Although the word city is used here, Bristol was 00 
such until the reiga of Henry VIII. 
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ees 
The cloths made by the brothers, although of the 
coarser sorts, were sold by them in large quanti- 
ties to be made into garments for the peasantry, 
who, until their time had worn only coarse cloths 
made from hemp. Blankets soon came to be used 
by sportsmen, soldiers, and travellers, in lieu of 
the — mantle and puckered cloak and cape, 
which, as well as the ~~ loose robe or gown, 
were inconvenient. ‘The former could be readily 
thrown across the shoulders, or used to wrap 
sbout the wearer in cold or wet weather; and 
Edward I. found them very useful in his army, 


| armour round it. 


when encamped against the Welsh and Scots. | 


When stump bedsteads came into use among the 
wealthy, about the reign of Edward III, —before 
which time they had slept on rushes, straw, or 
fern, laid upon the floor—blankets, soon after- 
wards manufactured, came to be part of their 
necessary furniture; and repeated mention is 
made of them in the “ Expenses of the Great 
Wardrobe of Edward III. from 29th Sept. 1347, 
to 31st Jan. 1349." (See Archaologia, vol. xxxi.) 

GeorGeE Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 

Wortny (3° S. ii. 276.) — Worth and Worthy are 
common in English local names. We have between 
120 and 130. Among others are, Bedworth, Blox- 
worth (formerly Blocesworth, ‘‘ Bloe’s manor”), 
Bosworth, Bladworthy, Chilworth, Chillingworth, 
Colsterworth, Emsworth, Epsworth, Handsworth 
(2), Hanworth (2), Holsworthy, Ixworth, Little- 
worth, Lulworth, Lutterworth, Mereworth, Nails- 
worth, Petworth, Pyworthy, Sawbridgeworth, 
Shuttleworth, Silksworth, Stetchworth, Tamworth 
(from the Tame), Tetsworth, Theddingworth, 
Tortworth, Unsworth, Wadsworth, Wandsworth, 
Warkworth, Wensworthy, Wentworth, Whit- 
worth, Wirksworth, Woolfardisworthy, Words- 
worth, Worth, Worth Maltravers, Wortham, 
Worthing. 

Worth is also found in German local names ; 
and worth and worthy in many English surnames 
derived from locality. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Moxument tn Contnctor Cuvurcn, Hunts (3"4 
8. ii. 271.) — Your correspondent Sramrorpr- | 


ENsis has referred to the efligy of the soldier- 
monk in Conington church. As published il- 
lustrations (more especially pictorial ones) of 
Huntingdonshire are excessively rare, as com- 
pared with other counties, I may do well to men- 


| side, which are not at all satisfactory. 


tion, that the above monument was engraved for | 


the first time in The Art World, No. 5, March 29, 
1862—a periodical which I believe had but a 
brief existence. ‘This periodical’s description of 
the monument was quoted in the local papers, but 
Was wrongly attributed to The Art Journal. The 
monument had been before described (but with- 
out an illustration) by Mr. M. H. Bloxam, in the 


The monument has been duly cared for by the 
present rector of Conington, the Rev. G. Heath- 
cote. Curusert Bepe. 


Carpinat Wotsey's House at Cuesuunt (3°? 
S. ii. 309.) —I remember, in 1825, the ruins of a 
house at Cheshunt, which the old woman who 
then showed it called “ Cardinal Wolsey’s house.” 
Forty rooms fell in at that time, leaving the prin- 
cipal hall: a lofty apartment, about 80 feet long 
by 40 wide, with banners above, and suits of 
There was a large window at 
one end, and a gallery, where the old woman 
pointed to a blood stain on the floor, stated to be 
the spot where a murder was committed. No 
one but the person in care of it then resided in 
the building, which was situated not far from a 
celebrated tree, standing out in the road, called 
Goff’s Oak. Joun FREEMAN. 


CenTENARIANISM (3 §. ii. 196.)—The follow- 
ing apparently undoubted instance of longevity is 
recorded on a tomb-stone in the churchyard at 
Corwen, North Wales : — 

“In memory of Mrs. Susannah Lewis, widow of David 
Lewis, Surgeon in the R. N. Mrs. Lewis was born in 
London, Sept’ 17, 1750, and died at the Vicarage, Cor- 
wen, October 28, 1852. 

“ Mrs. Lewis had resided at the Vicarage for the last 
twenty vears of her life, and her death is deeply lamented 
by the Vicar and the poor of Corwen.” 

According to this inscription, she must have 
been in her 103rd year. A. W. D. 


Locat Names (3" §, ii. 358.) —I am a good 
deal amused at C. N. supposing that I am ignorant 
of the etymology of Suffulk, Essex, and Sussex ; 
but perhaps he was warranted in his assumption by 
the manner in which my Query is printed at 
p. 307, where the proper names are only divided 
by commas, and by the omission of “co.” I sup- 
pose it is my own fault that I have been set down 
for an utter ignoramus. The object of my Query 
was to elicit the etymology of Tirwick, co. Suffolk ; 
Terling, co. Essex ; and Amphlete, co. Sussex. 

I cannot agree with C. N. that 7%r is Saxon, or 
Turris Latin for a hill; Tir is Celtic for a town, 
and wick is Saxon fora village. Still less can I 
concede to him without proof, that Tirling signi- 
fies a cultivated or enclosed hill. Surflete is evi- 
dently a lapsus penna of C. N., meaning to write 
Amphilete, as he goes upon Hamflete and Amble- 
If C. N. 
should oblige me further, will he be kind enough 
to give authorities ? Meantime I shall be obliged 
to any other gentleman who will assist me. 

James Know tes. 


Doe’s Teetu (3 S. ii. 342.) —In relating a 
superstitious notion about dog’s teeth, Mr. A. De 
Moraan says he never knew what these were. 


Journal of the Archeological Institute, v. 146. | They are so-named from their resemblance to the 
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teeth of a dog, being long, and ending in a point. 
Such teeth would project beyond the rest in the 
human jaw, and much disfigure their possessor. 
Hence the dread of them as“ something terrible.’ 


F. C. H. 


Sratve or Kine Geronrce I. iy Letcester 
Sevare (3 S. i. 227; ii. 150, 170.) —I beg to 
call the attention of your correspondents on this 
subject to the following passage: = 

“ His (George II.’s) son Frederic affected the same con- 
tradictory fondness for his grandfather, and erected the 
statue of George I. in Leicester Fields; and intended, if 
he had come to the crown, to piace a monument to his 
memory in St. Paul’s.”—Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II, vol. iii. (Appendix), p. 3lo. 

Cuartes WYLIz. 


{Hisecellancous. 
BOOKS, ETC. 


the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 


NOTES ON 
Servia and the Servians. By 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

We have, in this unpretending volume, a narrative of 
a journey during thee arly part of the present year, under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable, in a country of which 
but little d we shall be greatly 
surprised if attract in a 
marked manne distinct classes of readers. The 
Politician may much that it is well that he 
should know resp¢ ndition of a people, whose 
virtues have not been troyed by four centuries of 
oppression ; while the Ch irchman will peruse, with the 
deepest interest, Mr. Denton’s valuable notices of the 
state of the Eastern Chi hanks to the kindness of 
the Archbishop of Belgrade—a kindness which the Bishop 
of London, on the author's return, warmly and most 
properly acknowledged—Mr. Denton had peculiar facili- 
ties afforded him for acquiring the most accurate in- 
formation upon this interesting subject. 

Bacon's Essays, and Colours of Good and Evil; with 
Notes and Glossarial Ind By W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Macmillan & Co.) 

There is no book which has higher claims to be in- 
serted in the beautifully printed Series, to which the 
publishers have given the name of The Golden Treasury 
than the profound and suggestive Essays of the 
great Bacon. Mr. Wright, to whom the editorship of the 
volume has been entrusted, obviously been ani- 
mated by a desire to do justice, alike to the author and 
to his own reputation as an editor; and as he has had 
the benefit of Mr. Spedding’s ready assistance in all cases 
of doubt and difficulty, th lition of the Essays, 
with its valuable bibliographical preface, its illustrative 
notes, and its carefully compiled Glossarial Index, may be 


pronounced to be as well edited as it is tastefully got up. 


On the Mountain : being the Welsh E-xperie nces of Abra- 
ham Black and Jonas White, Esquires, Moralists, Photo- 
graphers, Fisherme 1 Botanists. By the Rev. George 
Tugwell, M.A. ( Bentley.) 

Made up, as the title-page tells us, of travelling, pho- 


is known in England: 


Denton’s book does not 


r two very 
urn from it 


cling the co 


irch. 


Series, 


h is 


present « 


t, an 


tographising, botanising, moralising, and fishing, and of 


a little love-story which, if not included in the moralising, 
is not mentioned at all, this amusing little volume may 
be called a travelling novel or a travelling novelty as the 
reader thinks best. 
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Beautés de la Poésie Anglaise. 
Chatelain. 2 tomes. (Rolandi). 

We have had so frequently to call attention to ‘the 
mastery which the Chevalier de Chatelain has a 
over our language, as proved by his admirable translae 
tion of Chaucer, &c., that we can now only express 
hope that he is an exception to the law “which 4 
honour to a prophet in his own country; and that 
Chevalier’s translation of the numerous gems of Ea 
poetry collected in these volumes will make the name 
and genius of many of our best poets familiar to og 
literary brethren on the other side of the Channel, 

The Poems of S. T. Coleridge. (Bell & Daldy.) P 

This new volume of Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Series ig 
perfect little gem. It realizes to the full the publi 
object of giv ing x the best books “ moderate in price, 
compact and e le “vant in form.” Coleridge’s Poems 
tifully printed for three shillings. Can combined elegagg 
and cheapness go beyond this? 

The Town and Borough of Leominster, with hata, 
of its Ancient and Modern History. By the Rev. G. Tyg 
Townsend, Vicar of Leominster; and a Chapter ad 
Parish Church and Priory. By Edward A, Freeway 
Esq. (S. Partridge, Leominster.) 

In this very useful addition to our stock of topographiall 
hooks, the Vicar of Leominster has presented his pariit 
ioners with a most appropriate testimony of his 
will. It would be well if his good example weed 
lowed more generally; for from their education and tht 
ready access to the materials of local history, the pi 
rochial clergy of England are especially fitted for fies 
ing good histories of their respective parishes. 
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